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Preface 


The following study deals with the timely and provocative topic of the reliability 
of the military establishment of the three states that constitute the Southern 
theater of forces for the Warsaw Treaty Organization: Bulgaria, Hungary, Roma- 
nia. The topic is timely as the United States find itself and its allies outgunned and 
outmanned on nearly every conceivable count in the Western European theater, 
facing Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces whose numerical and equipment superiority 
there is so enormous that a “window of conventional and nuclear vulnerability” 
clearly exists. The topic is also timely as the NATO alliance system finds itself 
engaged both ina massive and necessary buildup of its forces and in an attempt to 
place the greatest amount of scarce resources into areas where they will be the most 
useful to counter the Warsaw Pact threat. Knowing exactly the disposition of our 
potential enemies can only benefit our military and political strategists as they try 
to meet the projected threat. 

The topic discussed in this study is also provocative, because it attempts to pro- 
vide an assessment of potential behavior on the part of the southern allies of the 
USSR in any external conflict. Instead of sounding the clarion call of alarm that 
these troops will be absolutely and unconditionally reliable supporters of the Com- 
munist regimes and the USSR, this study suggests that the USSR can perhaps 
count on the total support of only the Bulgarian armed forces in its ventures in the 
world of powers, while the participation of the Romanian and Hungarian forces 
remains a problem for Soviet planners. Instead of sounding the voice of either 
doom or hopeful victory, this book attempts merely to evaluate the political relia- 
bility of the three Soviet allies in both external and internal circumstances. 

This study was originally prepared under contract for the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Program Analysis and Evaluation and for the Office of 
Net Assessment of the Department of Defense during January—August 1981. This 
volume also includes information and some text from the following previously 
published studies in which I have addressed some elements of the present topic: 
“The Military as an Agent of Political Socialization: The Case of Hungary,” in 
Dale Herspring and Ivan Volgyes, eds., Civil- Military Relations in the Communist 
States (New York: Westview, 1978), pp. 145-164; “Social and Professional 
Perspectives of the Hungarian Armed Forces,” Journal of Political and Military 
Sociology (Fall 1977): 279-303; “The Military as an Agent of Political Socializa- 
tion: Toward a Conceptual Framework,” with Dale Herspring, Armed Forces 
and Society (Winter 1977): 249-270; “The Political Reliability of the Armed 
Forces of Eastern Europe,” with Dale Herspring, Armed Forces and Society 
(Winter 1980): 270-296; “The Concept of Reliability of the Warsaw Pact,” in 
Gregory Varhall and Kenneth Curry, The Soviet Union in the 1980's (Washington: 
Government Publication Office, 1981); “Civil Military Relations in Eastern 


Europe,” in Morris Janowitz, ed., New Aspects on Civil Military Relations (Chi- 
cago: Sage, 1981); and “Can Internal Differences Be Managed?: The Warsaw Pact 
in the 1980's,” in The 1980s: A Decade of Confrontation (Washington: National 
Defense University, 1982), pp. 189-218. I am grateful to the editors of these jour- 
nals for permission to reprint portions of these studies in this format. 

Of the many individuals who have assisted me with the preparation of this 
study, two colleagues and friends must be mentioned. Dr. Robert Butterworth has 
helped me through the quagmires of bureaucratic nebulae and his thoughtful 
advice, penetrating analysis, and continued tough questioning of the hitherto 
accepted premises made me focus my own thoughts far more clearly on aspects of 
the subject that I had always accepted without questioning. Dr. Dale Herspring, 
while not contributing directly to this study, has been my friend and coauthor on 
many of the previous articles and books in which we dealt with the notion of 
reliability; his friendship and assistance in our mutual quest for the operationaliza- 
tion of the problem of reliability is gratefully acknowledged. 

Finally, I would like to acknowledge an intellectual debt to three colleagues and 
friends with whom, throughout the years, I have always been able to share my 
thoughts and ideas on the subjects with which this study deals. Vernon V. 
Aspaturian, Andrzej Korbonski, and Jan F. Triska have contributed to this study 
by their criticism and by their faithful support of the author’s quest in the study of 
Eastern Europe and by their own attempts to explain the realities of political life in 
the USSR and in the Communist states of the region. All of us, coming from 
totally different environments, from Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary, at different historical times that ranged from the 1920s to the 1950s, and 
possessing different and complex values, have tried to understand the politics of 
the region. If this study comes close to the truth it is in no small measure due to the 
understanding and friendship we share. It is for this reason that this study is 
dedicated to these three friends with gratitude and affection. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
May 1982 
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Chapter 1. The Concept of Reliability: An Assess- 
ment 


It would be foolish to say that any one analyst can render a comprehensive judg- 
ment concerning the reliability of an ally in an alliance system, or of an actor in the 
domestic environment, independent of the nature of the alliance or the nature of 
the environment. The reliability of the German, British or French armies in com- 
bat or of the German, British, French, or American armies in a domestic political 
crisis 1s as open to speculation as the outcome of a football game. And when we 
attempt to assess the reliability of members of competitive alliance systems, the 
analysts are constrained (1) by the secrecy relating to the Warsaw Pact forces; (2) 
by the interpretation based on minimum levels of information available; and (3) by 
the coloring of the interpreted findings, be it through the black lens of unwarranted 
gloom or the rosy one of wishful thinking. 

I should hasten to add that not only Western analysts are constrained by such 
limitations. To my knowledge only one major study has been commissioned for 
the Soviet General Staff on the subject of the reliability of the Eastern European 
armed forces in the 1970s and, unfortunately, I have neither seen the study nor 
have I knowledge of its findings. I have only heard the comment that the authors 
of this study have also struggled with the notion of reliability and were unable to 
come up with hard, operationally useful terms. 

Let me therefore suggest that the term re/iability ought to be at least conceptually 
delimited.! Reliability, a “normative commitment to the regime,” can be defined in 
its simplest form as an expectation that an actor under given circumstances acts in 
a given manner. Hence, reliability is a paired concept: on the one hand, there is the 
expectation of a certain act by somebody other than the actor, and on the other 
hand, there exists the action itself. Reliability, therefore, is predicated (1) upon the 
set of values creating the expectation on the part of the groups or individuals that 
the actor act in a certain manner; and (2) upon the collection of values and 
attitudes possessed by the actor upon which behavior is based. Of course, it is 
recognized that behavior also alters values or at least that alterations in behavior 
and values can occur simultaneously as praxis; the fact, however, that they do 
occur simultaneously does not alter the duality of the concept in its applicability. 

The concept of reliability is confusing, also, as a result of constraints stemming 
from external or internal sources. External force can act as a constraint—for many 
the force utilized by the USSR to compel its allies to act in a certain manner is 
sufficient, if applied consistently, to compel certain types of behavior. The type of 
reliability, however, that operates among the armed forces of the Warsaw Pact 
states, that ought to be analyzed and to which reference is made in this paper, isa 
result of value-based behavior on the part of the armed forces. This reliability is 
predicated upon a certain choice in both the domestic and the external environ- 
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ment; the cheapest method of insuring that the right choice is made lies in the 
socialization of values in the members of the professional military forces. 

The term “professional military forces” in Eastern Europe and the Communist 
states in general, of course, varies widely.4 The degree of commitment within a 
system to (a) survival of the system itself, (b) policies pursued, and (c) methods of 
pursuit is also variegated among the duopolists of force. For example, the secret 
police of Hungary, the AVO, was far more committed to the survival of the system 
than the army, but their interests diverged concerning the methods and the policy 
goals of the system. On another level, the armed forces in Romania were opposed 
to intervention in Czechoslovakia, although there were strong indications that the 
security forces of that state were far less ambivalent about participating in such an 
attack. 

Any study of reliability must concentrate on the expectations by the subsystemic 
actors of the national and international decision-making levels and on the behavior 
of the military, on both sub-system and system levels. In other words, any study 
dealing with the reliability of the military must concentrate on (1) the values and 
expectations of the national-level decision makers; (2) the values and expectations 
of the Soviet and Warsaw Pact political elite; (3) the behavior predicated upon the 
values possessed by the military and the various units within it on the national level 
of conflict; and (4) the behavior of the military on the international level of conflict. 
Let me reemphasize that it is just as essential for analysts to concentrate on the 
expectations of the elite as on the actual or projected behavior of the military. To 
offer just one example: the belief in the commitment of the army to the regime may 
impel the decisionmaker to adopt certain policies he may not adopt otherwise. If 
Ceausescu were not convinced that the army would back him up against some 
“fraternal assistance,” he would not risk the adoption of certain anti-Soviet 
policies. False expectations had caused the downfall of Rakosi and Gero in 
Hungary in 1956; they may very well be the cause of the downfall of Kania as well. 

The leadership, of course, is not uniform and within it one may find various 
beliefs, attachments to policies, and goals. Because in Communist states the 
principle of democratic centralism continues to obtain, in no Communist state can 
we say that a party leadership which loses control over its population will remain 
in power. Consequently, when we talk of party leadership on these pages, reference 
is made only to an elite which remains in control over political events and which 
follows certain externally and internally constrained policies, presumably in 
accordance with or tolerated by the USSR. 

As indicated above, within the Communist elites the commitment expectations 
of the armed forces can be examined on three levels (1) to the system, (2) to policies 
pursued, and (3) to methods of pursuit. Within each of these levels one can discern 
two dimensions: national and international dimensions of commitment. 

Commitment to the domestic system refers to the expectation of the elite that 
the armed forces will defend the system against internal “enemies of socialism.” 
Belief in the armed forces and the trust of them by the elite are essential in decisions 
involved in solving domestic crises at high levels of tension. The perennial question: 
“What would happen if I call out the army to crush a food riot in, for example, 
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Radom, and it refuses to move out of the barracks?” must cause the Polish 
leadership continuous nightmares and acts as a major constraint in the adoption of 
certain policies. Notwithstanding the performance of the Polish army—using 
mostly security forces to quell riots—the Polish leadership realized that in 1981 the 
Polish army was not a reliable instrument in every instance of crisis; the court 
martials in 1982, defections to the West against improbable odds, and simple 
refusals to follow orders were quite commonplace occurrences during the first 
three months of martial law. 

On the international level the belief that the army will or will not act in the 
defense of the system must cause plenty of worries to the Soviet elite, which, how- 
ever, has been quite successful in judging the expected behavior of the armed forces 
of the various Warsaw Pact states. Certainly, the belief in imminent conflict with 
Polish armed forces that place national values higher than “socialist common- 
wealth” values, has been one of the preponderant reasons for the USSR’s continu- 
ous efforts at bailing the sick Polish economy out of its perennial bankruptcy 
during the last three to five years. Simultaneously, the expectations that the Czech 
armed forces will not act in the defense of national values over systemic values 
impelled the Soviet leadership in 1968 to put real teeth into the Brezhnev Doctrine 
through its cannibalization of Czechoslovakia. 

Expectations of commitment on systemic levels rank hierarchically above ex- 
pectations to back certain policies, although the end results of certain policy pur- 
suits may be a systemic transformation, however unexpected it may be. In general, 
on the national level, the elite expects and can receive the support of its army to 
follow the policies dictated by the center, but notable exceptions abound. For 
example, the Polish armed forces—as distinct from the security forces—cannot be 
expected to effectively control food riots by workers; the Czechoslovak army 
cannot be expected to shoot at the demonstrators on Venceslas Square if they were 
to demand the restoration of the Czech Spring. 

On the international level, Soviet leaders are also constrained in adopting 
policies the backing of which would not be assured. The reintroduction of 
1950s-style Soviet advisors all the way to battalion level, for example, would meet 
strong opposition; the sending of Eastern European troops to Afghanistan would 
probably trigger defections, and similar policy adoptions would meet correspond- 
ing difficulties. 

Finally, the methods of implementation, though hierarchically still on a lower 
level, are just as important in the eyes of the leadership as it formulates its expecta- 
tions of the armed forces. Kadar’s methods in 1957 could not have been expected to 
be supported by the army as evidenced by the inordinately large number of defec- 
tions and the extremely low number of recruits who stayed as noncommissioned 
officers of the Hungarian armed forces.5 On the other hand, the methods employed 
currently by the Hungarian leadership can be expected to receive the support of 
this minuscule force. Ceausescu’s methods of control, on the contrary, have to be 
counterbalanced by continuous wooing of the army, a task that is quite cumber- 
some in Romania today. 

Internationally, Soviet methods utilized in the maintenance of the internal 
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status quo or in the pursuit of policies are also causes for concern. While intrabloc 
conflicts have not openly come to the fore, dissatisfactions regarding the use of 
force in Afghanistan as a threat to detente have been noted, not merely in 
Romania, but also in Hungary and Poland. Although the USSR could count on 
continuous support for its allocation of specialized responsibilities, it could not 
expect support for such heavy-handed activities, for instance, as the sudden 
increase in political education demanded of the Warsaw Pact forces since the 
invasion of Afghanistan. Though the support for or commitment to the methods 
of implementation ranks the lowest in terms of importance, as in all alliance 
systems because of the large number of issues involved, this level cannot and 
should not be neglected if the smooth operation of the Pact is a desired goal. 

The reliability of the armed forces viewed as a behavioral consequence of values 
is an equally complex task for analysis. Analytically, political reliability in the 
armed forces of Eastern Europe can be divided into four categories: internal- 
offensive, internal-defensive, external-defensive, and external-offensive. Before 
discussing each of these categories, a few caveats are in order. First, political 
reliability is an analytical ideal type; consequently, no armed forces will ever act 
completely in accordance with these categories in every situation. Furthermore, 
military units differ in their degree of reliability within each category; for example, 
it is possible for one armed forces unit to be highly reliable in the face of an external 
threat, while another is of only minimal utility to the party in such a situation. 
Second, internal-offensive reliability is a sine qua non for other types of political 
reliability. A military which is likely to overthrow its own government cannot be 
relied upon to defend or support its policies during a crisis situation. Third, there is 
nothing teleological or deterministic about these categories: regression can and has 
occurred. Fourth, these categories are not necessarily interrelated: for historical 
and other reasons it is possible for a country to be high in one category and low in 
another, while the opposite may be true for a different state. 

Internal-offensive reliability refers to the probability that significant segments 
of the professional officer corps will act against the party leadership by attempting 
a coup d’etat in the furtherance of military interests or try to oppose it by forcing 
such interests on an unwilling party leadership. It is important to emphasize that 
attention is focused upon the professional officer corps and that no one can assume 
that the officer corps normally acts and thinks as a monolithic entity. Nor can it be 
assumed, as some writers have, that party-military relations are primarily charac- 
terized by institutional conflict.® In this category, the professional officer corps is 
particularly important because unlike the other three categories of reliability 
discussed in which the actions of conscripts are vital, here they are of secondary 
importance. Officers give orders and engage in bureaucratic politics and there is 
little likelihood of a coup if the professional officer corps opposes such a policy. 
Furthermore, in the normal course of bureaucratic politics, the armed forces in 
Communist as well as non-Communist systems appear to be as divided by 
intragroup rivalries as are other bureaucratic organizations.’ It is only when either 
vital military interests are challenged by the party leadership or a serious variance 
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Table 1.1. The percent of conscripts in 1980 in the 
Southern Tier armies 


Bulgaria Romania Hungary 


Army 66 67 69 
Navy 60 45 = 
Air force 53 30 38 
Armed forces 63 59.6 62 





Table 1.2. Lengths of service (in months) in 1980 
in the Southern Tier armed forces 


Bulgaria Romania Hungary 





Army 24 16 18 
Air force 36 24 — 
Navy 24 16 18 





in values develops between the officer corps and the party leadership that the 
professional military closes ranks in acting against or opposing the party leader- 
ship. Serious institutional conflict may result.® 

Internal-defensive reliability refers to the willingness of the armed forces to 
support the regime against an internal threat. Externally-inspired threats—such as 
a fifth column—are excluded from this category. Since the military will not nor- 
mally be called upon to defend the regime against an internal threat unless the 
situation has already badly deteriorated (when police and security forces have 
proven unable or unwilling to handle the situation), its response probably will be 
of vital importance. This is particularly true of an area traditionally as unstable as 
Eastern Europe. The role of the conscript looms large in this category. Loyalty to 
the regime by officers, while vital, will not suffice. A few officers are not likely 
to dissuade a large angry crowd of striking workers from attacking party head- 
quarters. Assuming the police and security forces are unable to handle the situa- 
tion, only a large show of force by a highly disciplined, well-armed military unit is 
likely to have the desired effect. 

The party is often able to enhance the loyalty of the officer corps by offering it 
rewards not available to the remainder of society, such as special stores and special 
housing. This is generally not the case with conscripts. In some cases, in an effort to 
gain the loyalty of conscripts, it is possible to appeal to patriotic symbols. This is 
usually not possible, however, with internal-defensive reliability. Conscripts are 
“taken” from society at will, made to serve for “extensive” periods for low pay 
under harsh conditions for extended periods. (See tables 1.1 and 1.2.) Conscripts 
come from society and their loyalty to the regime will be strongly influenced by the 
dominant political culture (the values, beliefs, and attitudes toward existing 
political structures) in the society as a whole. Furthermore, there is an important 
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distinction between the dominant political culture and the official political culture.? 
These young men may be asked to fire on their fellow countrymen—in some cases 
on their friends and relatives. The conscripts’ “definition of the situation” will 
therefore be important. A regime that is defined by the populace as a surrogate for 
a foreign power or as working against the national interest will receive little 
support. On the other hand, if the populace views the government as its own, has a 
major stake in it, or feels that an external threat demands internal stability, then 
the populace is likely to support it. Thus, the major question to be asked here is the 
degree to which the party’s official policies coincide with the dominant political 
culture as evidenced by the conscripts’ willingness to carry out party orders. 

The literature of political science, of course, recognizes the fact that elite and 
mass values are seldom congruent. Indeed, one of the assumptions of the “civic” or 
democratic political culture has been that elite and mass views, while noncongru- 
ent, certainly seem to come close to being identical on most issues. Legitimacy thus 
stems at least partly from the fact that the regime’s views concerning the ends are 
the same—in a general sense—as those of the masses. Contrarily, in highly 
authoritarian or totalitarian policies, the views of the elites and the masses, 
especially in such systems as the generally imposed Eastern European systems, are 
far from being congruent. The elite impose policies that are based on views and 
values they wish to have the masses accept and inculcate, views and values that are 
frequently at odds with the belief system of the masses over whom the regime 
exercises its rule. This incongruity is even more evident in places where the elites 
are imposed on the population from the outside as was the case in, for example, 
Hitler’s General Government area or in Eastern Europe after Soviet control was 
attained in the region following World War II. Especially during the Stalinist 
years (1948-53) the incongruence between elites and masses had been enormous; 
all social dislocation in the region can be more than partly explained by this 
divergence. 

The communist parties, of course, recognize this divergence and rationalize it 
through the theory of the vanguard; the function of the agitprop organs is to guide 
the distinctive political socialization effort to close the gap. In some states the 
regime forces the population to mouth acceptance (for instance in Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, and Romania), in others it allows the cognitive disso- 
nance to be relieved through cynicism and depolicization (for example, Hungary), 
while in still others the regime from time to time makes some genuine efforts to 
close the gap (for instance, in Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia in 1968, and 
Poland in 1980-81). 

For our purposes the importance of this theoretical background is necessary if 
we are to explain the radical differences between elite (for example, military 
professionals) and conscript views. The military elite is tied to the political system 
and its values, while the conscript represents the values of the broader society, the 
people in general. In fact, conscripts in general represent significantly nonelite 
views since children of the elite frequently find simple ways out of the draft. 
Depending, thus, on the actual state and the gap between the values of the elite and 
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the masses on the one hand, and the policies of the regime to deal with that gap on 
the other, we can indeed establish the extent of divergence between conscript and 
elite values within the military systems of the states with which this study is 
concerned. 

The non-Soviet Warsaw Pact governments have called on their armed forces on 
a number of occasions to put down internal disturbances. Unfortunately, from 
these governments’ standpoint, the record over the past thirty years is a rather 
dismal one. In all seven cases when such disturbances have been noted, the armed 
forces consistently refused to support the regimes when confronted with a serious 
internal disturbance. These seven cases are: 


1. Pilsen, 1953—The Czechoslovak army refused to put down riots!° 

2. East Berlin, 1953—Some East German military units reportedly refused to 
leave their barracks and march against demonstrators!! 

3. Poznan, 1956—Regular army troops refused to disperse rioters (and in some 
cases joined them), making it necessary to bring in special security forces from 
Warsaw!? 

4. Budapest, 1956—The army refused to support the regime when faced with 
attacks on secret police headquarters,!3 and 80 percent of the officer corps 
refused to sign pledges to the Kadar regime after the Soviets intervened 

5. Prague, 1969—57.8 percent of officers under thirty left the army at their own 
request after the Soviet invasion; the government was forced to rely on security 
and border troops rather than on the regular army to put down anti-Soviet 
disturbances on the anniversary of the invasion!'4 

6. Gdansk, 1970—The army strongly resisted involvement in putting down the 
riots and, according to one observer, disobeyed Kliszko’s demand to use 
“overwhelming force to put down the demonstrations” !5 

7. Lodzand Warsaw, 1976—Defense Minister Jaruzelski, when asked about the 
possibility of using army troops to put down the riots, is reported to have stated: 
“Polish soldiers will not fire on Polish workers” 


While it is always possible that one of the armies under consideration will 
support the regime in putting down internal disturbances in the future, they are 
likely to be of only limited utility. Furthermore, based on past experience, 
assuming that the security and police forces are unable to cope with the situation, 
the regimes concerned appear to have two general choices: either they call in 
Soviet troops or, in those cases where the presence of the Red Army would serve 
only to exacerbate the situation, they may be forced to capitulate partially to the 
demands of the rioters. The latter was the course selected by the Polish government 
in 1976 when price rises were rescinded and the same capitulation has been 
repeatedly observed in 1980. In spite of the conclusions hastily drawn in the West 
concerning the behavior of the Polish army since December 1981, the governments 
of Eastern Europe have a long way to go to convince their own armed forces that 
they are primarily concerned with the national interest of their own countries and 
thus worthy of support against internal opponents. 
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External-defensive reliability refers to the probability that the armed forces will 
defend the state against external threats. As was the case with internal-defensive 
reliability, loyalty by the officer corps, while necessary, is not sufficient; the role of 
the conscript is also very important. Thus, in attempting to ascertain the probabil- 
ity of armed forces support for the party in this situation, the attitudes of society at 
large play a vital role. If the populace views the regime as defending the country’s 
national interest in standing up to an external threat, the chances of military 
support will be considerably enhanced. 

External-defensive actions in Eastern Europe can be divided into three major 
categories: defense against an attack by other non-Soviet Warsaw Pact neighbors, 
against an attack by the Soviet Union, and against an attack by NATO. The 
willingness of the armed forces to support the regimes under these circumstances 
will be strongly influenced by the nature of the enemy, the attitude of the populace 
toward military resistance to external threats, the scenario which is utilized by the 
aggressor, and the degree of indigenous military organization and cooperation. 

External-offensive reliability refers to the willingness of the military to support 
the regime in offensive campaigns against other countries. The role of the conscript 
also assumes critical importance here. Soldiers will be less likely to go voluntarily 
into battle for the sake of a government they perceive as repressive or qualified in 
its defense of the national interests than one which is fighting for the nation’s 
destiny. For example, a population which perceives an offensive war involving 
Soviet interests, which are not in accord with their own, could present problems 
for the Soviets in combat operation. One might argue, as some have suggested, 
that when led by competent officers and fired upon, any soldier will fight. We are 
not arguing that Eastern European forces will refuse to fight if called upon to 
engage in an offensive campaign which they feel is against their national interest. 
Nevertheless, their attitude toward the conflict will play an important, if not 
decisive role. There are numerous cases in the past where armies have fought with 
varying degrees of intensity and initiative, primarily as a result of their perceptions 
of the relevance of the conflict. As a result, from Moscow’s standpoint, to be highly 
reliable in an offensive campaign, the populations of the Eastern European 
countries involved would have to identify their own national interests closely with 
those of the USSR. And as recent events in Eastern Europe have shown, under 
most circumstances such a development is unlikely. 

External-offensive operations can be divided into four categories: an attack on 
another non-Soviet Warsaw Pact country, an attack on a neutral country, an 
attack on the USSR, and anattack on NATO by the Warsaw Pact as a whole. In 
addition to the factors which influence the performance of the armed forces in an 
external-defensive situation, the success or failure of an offensive, as well as its 
duration, will also play key roles. A popular war which is going well will probably 
maintain military support. A protracted war which is experiencing difficulty, 
however, could lead to passive resistance and, if the situation deteriorated badly, 
to defections. 

All of the points briefly stated in this section of the paper, of course, are 
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situational and country-specific and we must emphasize this over and over, lest we 
forget its importance. Each conflict, each scenario will be different, and contin- 
gency studies should be and must be made for each separate scenario. Such 
operational plans, however, are not within the purview of this analysis, although 
their undertaking in my view is warranted both by security and academic consider- 
ations. Some generalizations on how the various Warsaw Pact states attempted to 
insure that reliability, by inculcating certain socialized values and adopting certain 
policies, can be readily identified and it is to this task that we must now turn. 


Chapter 2. Operationalizing Reliability as 
Behavior 


Behavior, as the literature clearly indicates, can be of two types: spontaneous 
and premeditated.! Although both are the results of inculcated values, spontane- 
ous behavior is more often the result of value transformation, that is, the rejection 
of previously accepted though not deeply held values, due usually to chasmatic 
events where national values are transformed through the very behavior of 
individuals or groups. Spontaneous value transformation, from our perspective, 
occurs, for example, when the armed forces face a rioting crowd and decide to join 
the crowd rather than to shoot at it. Premeditated or “predicate behavior” is based 
on inculcated values that have been socialized into individuals and groups. There 
need not be a deep commitment to any single value, nor need there be a deeply 
held belief in the correctness of the ideology in order for the commitment to be 
strong; rather, the individual subjects must be merely convinced of the relative 
merit of positions and values. Thus, for example, the Romanian officer does not 
need to believe in Marxism or the fatherland, or both in order to be reliable as an 
instrument; he must be convinced only that Marxism is better than the alternatives 
available to him at that time or that the Romanian fatherland has given him more 
benefits than otherwise would be available to him, let us say, under Soviet 
occupation.? 

Our evaluation of the reliability of the Warsaw Pact forces must also include 
one other element, especially in regard to external offensive or defensive opera- 
tions. That element is a certain respect for past history, not as a predictive model, 
but as a model that hitherto has been followed. Included in this model are such 
considerations as the nature of the traditional enemy, the nature of the situation, 
and the opportunity for action. In case of a conflict against traditional enemies, 
history clearly shows that the people of Eastern Europe have been willing to fight 
with far greater determination than against neutrals or former allies; history also 
teaches us that the nations of the East have always been opportunistic enough to 
jump ship as soon as the defeat of the major ally of the alliance system to which 
they belonged seemed certain. Only Hungary—a country that, with faultless 
historical foresight, has always chosen the losing side of a conflict, a country that 
has participated in all wars during the last 500 years, and won none of them— 
stuck with Hitler, for example, until Hungary’s total defeat in World War II. 

Having said this, we should turn our attention now to operationalizing elements 
of the concept of reliability.3 The reliability of the armed forces of Eastern Europe 
can be viewed as based upon twelve main components, which can be combined for 
the purpose of simple extrapolation. It must be emphasized that this list is simply a 
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heuristic device; its possession, nonetheless, can be a guide to an evaluation that is 
based on concrete rather than impressionistic grounds. In brief, we have been able 
to identify these main components of the concept of reliability: 


. The national environment; the evolution of the army and its officer corps 
. Size of the armed forces; percent of conscripts 
. Equipment and training 
. Military doctrine regarding the mission of the forces 
. Mission as derived from nature of armed forces, equipment, and exercise 
participation 
6. Soviet control, training, integration in Pact, nature of Soviet military forces, 
and mission in the country 
7. The amount of party control, party secretary-political officer role, youth 
organization role, KGB liaison 
8. The good life (both for army and security officers) 
9. Fear of reprisals 
10. The educational process and value socialization; values held; the gap between 
the values of officers and conscripts 
11. Traditional enemy and nationalist claims where applicable 
12. Situational elements: long and short range; conviction or doubt in victory; 
extreme force or compulsion for compliance to be used by the USSR 


AR WN 


It must be emphasized that the main concentration of this examination focuses 
on the projected behavior of the officer corps in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania. 
The officer corps will generally determine the behavior of the recruits or enlisted 
men. Unless the chasm between the officers and the enlisted men is very wide and 
appears to widen, it can be generally predicted that the soldiers are likely to follow 
the leadership of the officers. And the Communist states have always been careful 
not to alienate the soldiers to the extent that “colonial” mutinies are expected to 
occur. Nonetheless, the chasm between the professional soldier and the conscripts 
acts as a delimiting factor on the regime’s ability to undertake military action in an 
unrestricted manner and the gap here is greater than between officer and enlisted 
men. 

Let us attempt to make it clear, however, that the operational categories 
outlined above are not of equal weight. The study of the reliability of the Eastern 
European armies can only be meaningful, of course, if these categories are applied 
comparatively and crossnationally. Such an approach, however, does not mean 
that in the case of the countries of the region equal weight is to be given to each 
category for all of the states. Rather, it means that the categories will be weighted 
differently in each instance. 

Can there be a scientific weighting of these categories? It would seem that 
anyone attempting to quantify the weighting process would have to bear the 
following caveats in mind: (1) the weighting of the categories must be scenario 
specific; (2) the weighting of the categories must be nation specific; (3) the 
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weighting of the categories must be time specific. Additional factors influencing 
the weighting would be: (1) the type of leadership in command at the time of 
measurement; (2) the nature of domestic support for or oppression of the political 
elite; (3) the external pressures of the moment; and (4) the domestic implications of 
an external crisis. 

In our study here the weighting of the categories has been based on the 
knowledge that an area specialist can offer, without claims to certitude on all 
dimensions of the quantification approach. The weighting as been undertaken 
on the basis of (a) an outright Warsaw Pact attack scenario against NATO; (b) 
nation-specific circumstances (i.e., differentiated weighting); and (c) an attack 
taking place in the first half of the 1980s. The underlying assumptions of the 
projections are: (a) that the present leadership of these states remains the same; (b) 
that the nature of the current leadership will not be significantly altered either by 
major liberalization or by major Stalinization; (c) that the external pressures for 
compliance will not be altered from the hitherto exercised historical pattern; and 
(d) that the external crisis will not precipitate either a Muscovite or a pro-Western 
coup in the countries with which our study is concerned. 


2.1 The National Environment 


The national environment includes a large number of considerations that relate 
to the differences in historical circumstances and processes. The evolution of the 
officer corps and the army has taken place, especially, in the southern tier of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) forces under dramatically different circum- 
stances: the Bulgarian and Romanian armies, while enemies of the USSR during 
World War II, switched sides during the last days of that war, but the Hungarian 
army remained an official enemy until the defeat of Germany. Moreover, while 
the Romanian and Bulgarian forces were rapidly placed under the control of 
pro-Soviet or Soviet officers, the Hungarian army had to be rebuilt on the Soviet 
model several years later.4 Dysfunctional areas—such as the historical heritage or 
national claims on the USSR—have also been noted and contribute to a diversity 
of national environments. For instance, for Bulgaria, Russia and Russian policies 
in the nineteenth century reinforce traditional friendship, while for Hungary, 
Russia—and its successor the USSR—has been a traditional enemy and an 
oppressor of revolutionary upheavals in 1848 and 1956. Romania, moreover, is the 
only state in our study that has a territorial claim on the USSR and it is a claim 
that—given the nationalist policies of the regime—cannot be disregarded. 

The national environment is also different in regard to two other dysfunctional 
areas: Soviet intervention and the resulting behavior of the Hungarian army in 
1956, and the Bulgarian military coup of 1964. While these two events are 
contradictory and the power behavior of the native elite and the USSR has been 
widely divergent, the examination of the national environment must be extensive 
enough to take account of the responses of the army, of the power elite, and of the 
resulting differences in Soviet and Soviet-Hungarian relations. 
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2.2 Size of the Armed Forces, Percent of Conscripts, and Amount of Defense 
Expenditures 


This category is one of the most observable and clearly delineated. Evidence can 
be gained from various sources, such as Military Balance, and while it cannot be 
proven conclusively that the figures used are always entirely correct, the use of 
such figures can be defended, especially when they can be corrected for possible 
errors. The size of the army and its location, of course, is verifiable to some extent 
through means open to the United States Department of Defense, but in some 
instances we can note differences in the various figures; differences noted are due 
to additional information from the files of this researcher. 

While the size of the armed forces as a percentage of the population is a relative 
indication of a nation’s commitment to its perceived military mission, within this 
category the call-up procedures, the age of the conscripts, and the utilization of the 
professional corps and the conscripts must be considered. The fact, for instance, 
that in Hungary call up for a large number of recruits occurs around twenty to 
twenty-two years of age, or that there is a very large percentage of people who, for 
various reasons, are judged unfit for service, affects the quantity and the quality of 
the soldiers available and hence the strength of the army as a whole. Similarly, the 
desperate need for manpower in the economy, that forces the utilization of military 
for construction or industrial production purposes, also affects the strength of the 
army: the more time that must be spent on construction, the less time is available 
for actual military training. The length of service required of conscripts and the 
percentage of conscripts in relationship to the total number in the armed forces are 
also similar and important indicators. 

The category of defense expenditures as a constant percentage of the GNP are 
indicators that must be watched carefully; however, such figures must be handled 
with care. Even a relatively small amount of defense expenditure can be a severe 
strain on economies such as Poland or Romania, while, frequently, higher figures 
do not place the same strain on such expanding economies as East Germany or on 
highly controlled economies such as Bulgaria. Nonetheless, when placed in the 
perspective of total development and the demands placed on the country by the 
Soviet Union and the WTO structure, defense expenditure figures are revealing 
and important indicators that should not be neglected.> 


2.3 Equipment and Training 


The level of sophistication and capacity of an army to successfully complete a 
projected mission depends to a large extent on the equipment it possesses and on 
the training the armed forces receive to utilize that equipment. Similarly, the 
possession or lack of possession of up-to-date equipment by the WTO countries 
indicates: (a) whether or not the USSR considers the level of equipment and 
training sufficient for the individual state to carry out its role within the Pact; and 
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(b) Soviet views concerning the reliability of the army to possess weapons that are 
in excess of their missions delimited by Soviet considerations. In these areas the 
arsenal possessed by the national armies are excellent indicators of Soviet trust in 
the party leadership as well as in the army elites. 

Training also implies a rigorous connection to the USSR within the alliance 
system. Since most of the major system components are made in the USSR, those 
using the systems are likely to receive their firsthand experiences in training 
through integration into Soviet units, whether in the USSR or elsewhere. Training 
in the use of sophisticated equipment, hence, is a measure of the control exercised 
by the USSR as well as an instrument for upgrading the efficiency in the use of 
these means of violence. 

The possession of equipment and the high level of usage gained through 
training is also an indication of the level of prestige possessed by the army. A badly 
trained army equipped with obsolete weapons cannot possibly be charged with 
important tasks and, hence, cannot possibly have a high sociopolitical prestige. 
Such armies, consequently, are not likely to be the most reliable weapons in the 
hands of a leadership the army may view as acting against their group interests; 
indeed, a dissatisfied army may be an offensive threat to the system as the case of 
Romania clearly illustrates. Even if at the present time Nationalist considerations 
backed by a doctrine of popular defense preclude such a possibility, in the long run 
this problem must be dealt with. 


2.4 Military Doctrine Regarding the Mission of the Forces 


Perhaps for no other component can we find so little evidence as for the military 
doctrine regarding the mission of the armed forces within the Warsaw Pact as a 
whole.* Domestic and Soviet sources refer notoriously to “defensive” missions; 
these are belied by the fact that the northern tier armies especially are clearly to be 
utilized in offensive, lightning-war scenarios. Where reference is made in clear and 
unambiguous terms, the mission is obscured and camouflaged; naturally, Soviet 
and Warsaw Pact leaders do not wish to reveal their tactical or strategic objectives. 

In the southern tier, however, one state stands out as a country whose armed 
forces provide a well-delineated mission based on unambiguous military doc- 
trine—Romania. In the case of the military, the mission of the armed forces is 
stated as being purely defensive and—based on the principle of “defense of the 
fatherland by the entire people” —restricted to the defense of the Romanian 
fatherland; in a sense it is a national mission clearly aimed against the USSR and 
as such is rather uncharacteristic of the mission of the other armies of the region.’ 


2.5 Mission as Derived From the Nature of the Armed Forces, Equipment, and 
Exercise Participation 


If little or no concrete information is available about the mission and the 
doctrine guiding the armed forces of the states of the southern tier, the nature of 
the armed forces and their equipment offer us a great deal of concrete information. 
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Such indicators as the possession and utilization of a large number of interceptor 
planes indicates a defensive concern, for instance, while a heavy concentration of 
mechanized infantry and heavy tanks indicates missions based on the utilization of 
such units in terrain compatible with the equipment. The concept of a defensive 
war based on a small, territorially organized professional army and on large 
numbers of reserves with ready weapons deployed can be clearly seen from the 
disposition and organization of forces, for instance, in the case of Romania. In 
another case, one can see that the Hungarian regime does not consider it necessary 
to possess an elite, armed security service to be used against the population or as 
shock troops to be used in the invasion of another fraternal ally. 

Moreover, participation or nonparticipation in Warsaw Pact exercises also 
reveal the kinds of mission proposed for the army; Bulgarian participation in 
Soviet-Bulgarian joint maneuvers, or Hungarian participation with other WTO 
forces, reliably document the use of these forces for designated missions for which 
preparation can be made. Romanian nonparticipation in joint exercises, on the 
contrary, also indicates that that army does not have an integrated mission, one 
subordinated to the WTO or Soviet forces as a whole. 

National exercises, generally held around twice a year, also reveal important 
information, for frequently emphasis is placed on exercising those units that most 
clearly would be involved in the projected international mission of the state. Thus, 
for instance, the fact that an unusually large number of exercises are held involving 
Hungarian units in military engineering feats—especially ones that involve 
crossing of rivers—seems to indicate a readiness and ability to undertake offensive 
exercises based on the skills and expertise proven before.’ 


2.6 Subordination/Integration 


This area is one of the more technical components of the research on reliability. 
Due to the largely classified nature of most of this information—both from the 
Soviet and from the American perspectives—we have the anomaly that indepen- 
dent researchers have a hard time assessing the extent or presence of Soviet 
control. Nonetheless, we can conceptually differentiate between the mere presence 
of the Soviet armed forces on the territory of member states on the one hand, and 
the integration of Soviet personnel within the native forces on the other. The 
presence of the Soviet forces may indicate that the Soviet Union is not perfectly at 
ease in leaving the national units without supervision, and their mere presence is a 
threat to both the population and to the leadership. In such cases, for example, 
where the visible presence of the Soviet forces could cause a greater threat to 
domestic peace than seems warranted—e.g., Hungary and Poland—the conditions 
of the Soviet presence in its visible manifestations are severely curtailed, and in the 
Polish case the numbers are actually quite small. In other instances, however, the 
visible presence of Soviet forces in East Germany and Czechoslovakia is an 
indicator as well. 

The integration of Soviet personnel into units of the local forces has been 
radically altered from the 1950s. By the 1960s the crudest forms of integration, 
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through the presence of Soviet advisors all the way to the lowest units of command, 
had been replaced with less obtrusive “instruments,” mostly located at division 
command levels and above, and mostly in the form of “liaison officers.” These 
officers, of course, are supplemented by GRU (Chief Intelligence Directorate of 
the Soviet General Staff) and KGB (the Soviet Union’s Committee on State 
Security) informers at all levels, but we have no certain method of assessing their 
presence and the extent of their integration within the armed forces.? 

Let me say a few words here about the integration of the Soviet security forces 
with the political police of the various Eastern European states, as obviously a part 
of these units are also a part of the armed forces as a whole. Although practically 
no reliable literature exists on the subject, there can be no doubt that these security 
services make up a highly integrated system, exceeding the level of armed forces 
integration greatly. This integration extends to the limit of forcing the representa- 
tives of the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) to adopt 
uniform codes of what may be sown in border zones to limit escape from the East 
and of the creation of unified security systems for the exposed borders facing west. 
The personnel of these units are likely to be interchangeable with Soviet counter- 
parts, but this does not extend to cooperation on the level of integration among the 
other members of the Pact. Information is shared with Soviet counterparts 
regularly, although operational controls are probably kept within the national 
units. In spite of the difficulty of assessing such degree of integration from open 
sources, I believe that ample documentation now exists from interviews and 
defectors to attest to these conclusions. 


2.7 Party Control Functions 


The implementation and exercise of control functions by the party, directly, or 
by the political officers, indirectly, seems to be a double-edged sword in the party’s 
continuous struggle to insure reliability. On the one hand, too great a control— 
giving equal or superior command positions to politruks of one sort or another— 
maintains control by the party, on the other it decreases technical efficiency and, as 
a direct result, almost always leads to the subsequent strengthening of the non- 
party components of the command structure. Too little control, on the contrary, as 
a result of the constant fear of Bonapartism, is unthinkable, and even in such cases 
as that of General Moczar in Poland, the fear of his control over the nonmilitary 
activities of the Union of Fighters for Freedom and Democracy (ZBOWID) has 
created an unjustifiable institutional paranoia among the Polish party elite.!° As 
stated in the earlier section of this study, the best possible means for the party to 
combat this fear is the appointment of reliable party members to command 
positions from among the cadres. While this policy does not guarantee against the 
emergence of individuals like Colonel Maleter, it is still preferable to the other two 
options outlined above. The naming of responsible individuals with the proper 
spirit of partiinost has been relatively successful on the upper levels of command 
and relatively unsuccessful on the lower levels, mostly because the party has little 
real knowledge of attitudes and values possessed by the subcommand officer 
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corps. Consequently, what is measurable here is (a) the extent of party control, 
and (b) the extent of involvement by political officers in command-level decisions. 
When compared to each other, the amount of party control provides an indication 
of trust or mistrust of the army by the party elite. 


2.8 The Cooptation of the Officer Corps 


This component is relatively stable and can be examined in great detail. It 
includes three major considerations: (a) the prestige of the corps; (b) the mobility 
factor of the corps; and (c) relative levels of satisfaction of the corps. 

The prestige of the officer corps is very important. In some cases, such as Poland 
or East Germany, the prestige factor is based on past history, and the projected 
heroic glory of the army as the defender of the nation is carried over from the past. 
In other states with minuscule armed forces or with heritages that reflect negatively 
on the army, such as Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the prestige of the armed 
forces is considerably lower and efforts to enhance it have not been noticeably 
successful. 

The mobility factor of the officer corps is essential to consider. In the past, 
specifically during the early years of Communist power, the army served as an 
instrument of upward mobility. It was especially important as a ladder of mobility 
for peasant lads in the army and the security services, though in the latter their 
percentages were estimated to have been smaller than in the armed forces. As the 
internal development of the state has continued and as inter-class mobility has 
come to a halt—a process that has been rapidly taking shape in Eastern Europe 
—the army and the party remain the only major means for intey-class mobility, 
much like the army and the clergy used to be in the prewar or feudal periods.!! 
Nonetheless, here too one notices that the standards of the officers’ schools are 
slowly being adjusted upward and once again “military tradition” becomes a 
major reason for individual selection of the armed forces as a career. 

Finally, the relative levels of material satisfaction are significant elements in our 
evaluation; and again this is measurable. Such considerations as basic pay, 
bonuses, housing, and special privileges, are the basic components of material 
satisfaction. It must be emphasized, however, that one cannot and should not view 
income and pay in an absolute sense, but rather ina manner of comparable actual 
earning potentials. Hence, in such economies where earning-supplementing activi- 
ties involving the second economy are considerable, even very high pay scales are 
not going to insure relative satisfaction, but would result in feelings of relative 
deprivation. On the other hand, in countries where the black economy is minuscule 
in terms of secondary income supplement activities, high pay scales are usually 
more adequate to insure regime support. 


2.9 Fear of Reprisals 


It seems to be clear that fear is as potent a source of behavior as any of the other 
sources outlined above and the fear of the personal “what will happen if?” is a very 
important component of making these units reliable for regime purposes. On the 
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one hand, there exists the fear of the armed forces of what will happen in a losing 
situation or after the loss is experienced. Such fear especially permeates those 
officers of the armed forces who are in the employ of the various security services: 
memories of the Hungarian Revolt in 1956 cannot help but shape the personalities 
and value systems of members of the STB (State Security Services of Czechoslova- 
kia), UB (Office of Security in Poland) or other organizations. In this sense, fear 
makes the security forces the most reliable component for regime support in cases 
of domestic defensive activities and, in fact, the elites do not fail to use every 
opportunity to point out, through all the means available to them, the brutal 
murder of AVO (Department of Defense of the State in Hungary) officers by the 
angry masses in 1956. 

But the fear of loss of prestige, position and perquisites by the officer corps is 
also a real fear and impels most officers to come to the aid of the regime in 
domestic crises. Only in such instances and at such places where the army has a 
national identity—either separate from or in contradistinction to that of the 
Communist elite—can it be presumed that the army will be somewhat less than 
loyal in internal defensive situations as, for instance, can be observed in Poland. 

Let me hasten to add, however, that this fear is somewhat counterbalanced by 
another concern that must weigh on the minds of the individual officers as well: the 
fear of the party, should the party or the Soviet Union remain successful in 
defending its interests. The brutality and harshness meted out to those members of 
the armed forces who participated in the revolution after the crushing of the revolt 
in 1956 has been specifically designed to discourage similar defections from the 
officer corps throughout the bloc. This fear is reinforced on both the system and 
the subsystem levels and can be easily documented from the support materials 
used for socialization purposes. Consequently, the notion of fear—however potent 
a part that fear is in compliance—must be handled with extreme care. 


2.10 The Educational Process 


It is the process of political socialization that can and does offer the cheapest 
means available to the system to inculcate and enforce values desired by the 
regime. Socialization of values, however, is a long-term process and one that is 
exceedingly difficult to attain because contrary socializers abound. As far as the 
Communist parties of the region are concerned, the creation of a “Communist 
man” or a “Communist officer” is a long way off, and I would submit that the 
political elite does not really care if all the values desired by the system are 
inculcated in the individual members of the armed services. In fact, the possession 
of certain minimal “non-Communist” values that are not contradictory to the 
military seem to be far more important than the generalized inculcation of 
Communist values. The “Let’s take Czechoslovakia” mentality is clearly preferred 
over the attitude of “accepting the different roads strategy” mentality. 

The curious problem with the socialization of the armed forces is that there is a 
clear difference between subsystem and system desiderata. In other words, values 
to be inculcated according to the national interests of the elites of the individual 
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states are not necessarily the same as those desired by the Soviet leadership. While 
in the case of such states as Romania, Poland, and even Hungary, “socialist 
patriotism” is emphasized as a positive value, from the perspective of the Soviet 
Union the interests of the socialist community and the support of the Brezhnev 
Doctrine are certainly more preferable attitudes to possess. 

One could ask whether the Soviet leadership actually cares if the attitudes 
possessed by the indigenous militaries are Communist attitudes. One wonders if 
the Soviet leaders really are not more interested in sowing a little not anti-Soviet 
but, let us say, anti-Romanian nationalism among the Hungarian armed forces. 
Certainly the nonintegration of the individual units with each other and the 
continued separation of national units indicates an ambivalence toward the 
process of creating a truly international army and leaves open the real probability 
that the Soviet leadership would prefer functionally usable separate units to foster 
its interests even if the units failed to possess Communist characteristics. Similarly, 
the local leadership also possesses functional desiderata, but the two functionalities 
are far from being the same. 

One must also emphasize that there is a distinct difference between the socializa- 
tion of officers and enlisted men. I have analyzed that difference in an essay 
elsewhere; here it is important to mention only that the values to be inculcated tend 
toward far less generalized and far more specific value components among the 
officer training institutions than among the recruits. !2 Although that results in less 
socialized, less Communist recruits than officers because the number to be 
socialized is so much larger, the leadership has had little or no choice available in 
selecting the number and type of the messages, on the one hand, and the audience, 
on the other. 

At any rate, the extent and the messages of value socialization can be measured 
quite easily. Textbooks, criteria, and curricula for both officer training institutions 
and for recruits, books for the high school military education curricula, and 
literature for the population and youngsters at large—not an inconsiderable 
source of information to be neglected! —are widely available. The extent of the 
success of these efforts may be more difficult to discern, although the specialized 
military periodicals are excellent sources for inter alia information. 


2.11 The Nature of the Traditional Enemy 


It only takes a cursory glance at the national histories of the states of Eastern 
Europe to realize how important the concept of the “traditional enemy” remains 
even today. Notwithstanding the nearly four decades old theme of the “socialist 
fraternal community,” even today Romanians hate Hungarians, Hungarians hate 
Romanians and just about everybody else, and the Poles hate the Germans; the list 
can be expanded practically without any upper limit. The trouble for the Soviet 
Union is that—aside from the Bulgarians and, until 1968, the Czechs and Slovaks 
—the Russians have been everybody’s common traditional foe and 1968 took care 
of the Czechoslovak good will toward the USSR for many years to come. 
Nonetheless, the utilization of the armed forces of each country against a tradi- 
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tional enemy is far easier than against a traditional ally. For instance, the Polish 
troops joined the occupation of Czechoslovakia with some vigor and great willing- 
ness; their deployment against Hungary would have been met with resistance. 
Similarly, the use of Hungarian troops against Romania would not meet the same 
resistance as experienced in their deployment against Czechoslovakia. 

From the systemic perspective, the USSR has been concerned greatly that no 
integration in any subunit take place within the alliance, lest that integration 
possibly assume an anti-Soviet tone. Early Soviet opposition to the proposed 
Balkan Federation or to the various Danubian alliance schemes stems from their 
perception that the only traditional enemy of all of these states (except Bulgaria, of 
course!) has been Russia over the past centuries. Such opposition is manifested in 
the communication and command system of the Pact, which involves a Soviet 
integrator in all cases and discourages even otherwise normal contacts among the 
non-Sovict members of the Pact. 


2.12 The Situational Element 


Perhaps in no instance is the old adage that “everything depends on situation 
and terrain” so important as in the case of analyzing the reliability of an ally. 
Simply put, everyone loves a victor. The question, however, that must be asked is 
under which circumstances can the leadership and the military elite begin to raise 
concerns about the chances for victory. And here, the concept that must be used is 
that of short-range or long-range situational elements. In General Hackett’s 
unfortunately all-too-optimistic view, the United States counteroffensive begins 
on D day + 13 and, shortly after, thought-provoking questions are raised in the 
minds of the Eastern European leaders about their participation. !3 Such thoughts 
that tend to foster the long-range imagination of the Warsaw Pact leaders about 
the West are based on their own conviction of the superiority of Western techno- 
logy and ona similar conviction of Eastern and specifically Soviet inferiority or 
mediocrity. Such convictions—however justly deserved in our own optimistic 
view of ourselves and our pessimistic view of our opponents—at present are not 
backed up by fact and the Soviet leadership seems to be aware of it; as a result of 
this awareness the USSR has been hammering away at its superiority precisely 
with the aim of convincing their own allies first and only secondarily the wary and 
underrated West. I believe that this is a battle for the minds of these very leaders 
and whatever we could do to foster their positive views toward us will decrease 
their reliability as purposive instruments in the long run—should we and they be 
granted the luxury of thinking in the long run. 

The short-run problem will offer us an entirely different perspective. Any 
external offensive intrusion in Western Europe will utilize only the East German, 
Polish, and perhaps the Czech units in the short run and the situational factor will 
determine their participation or reliability far more than long-range considera- 
tions. These units, of course, will be given specific tasks and their reliability will 
depend partially on the nature of the enemy (exempli gratia, the national compos- 
ition of opposition forces) and on the strength with which the USSR puts their 
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“backs to the wall” in compelling them to fight. The Soviets are, of course, also 
caught ina dilemma in utilizing unwilling allies; the more they force them to fight, 
the less likely they will be reliable. Strategic opportunities to wean these reluctant 
forces to the West abound in such situations, provided proper methods are used. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental assumption guiding this study has been the same 
as that which guided previous efforts dealing with the northern tier of the WTO: 
namely, that under a condition of general, all-out war between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact, a first echelon WTO force of about 500,000 men would be unleashed 
against our forces.!4 Moreover, a two-front attack of forward deployed forces is 
envisaged, without major advance preparation or reinforcements brought to the 
front line and without practically any warning to the West.!5 

While NATO counterforces in the northern or central sector would bear the 
brunt of such attack, in the southern theater only Turkish and Greek forces would 
be available with some American components; nonetheless, for the Soviet Union 
the effective participation of its WTO allies in this theater is essential if they are to 
have any success at all because of the relative parity of forces here.'!© Consequently, 
the reliability, availability and utilizability of the non-Soviet WTO armed forces 
become essential for Soviet planners. It can be argued, of course, that as a result of 
the control the USSR exercises over the command, control, communication and 
intelligence systems within the Pact, any scenario that assumes all-out war in the 
southern theater must also assume participation by a// components of this system 
on the national levels as well. Although the potential for such control exists, some 
doubts can be raised concerning the validity of such an assumption, at least 
concerning Romanian participation. 

In spite of these doubts, this study is based on pessimistic assumptions concern- 
ing intentions and, hopefully, realistic appraisals concerning the abilities to deliver 
the services that will be demanded of the southern non-Soviet WTO forces by the 
USSR. The author clearly recognizes that politics play major roles in the deter- 
mination of the availability of these forces for such a venture as an all-out war, but 
this realization is also coupled with the fluidity of the national political setting in 
the states with which our study is concerned. 


Chapter 3. Bulgaria: A Faithful Ally 


3.1. The Army: its Size and Weight 


The Bulgarian army would be, most likely, the only main front-line force with 
which NATO members have to contend in the southern flank as a unified national 
front and, consequently, the data regarding the Bulgarian People’s Army should 
be carefully examined. The armed forces number 149,000, a number that has been 
relatively stable during the last decade (1975, 152,000).! The government has 
consistently tried to maintain its defense spending at 6 percent of the budget 
throughout the last five years; the other two states of the southern flank spend 3.8 
percent (Hungary) and 4 percent (Romania) respectively on defense expenditures,? 
although Bulgaria’s estimated GNP is the smallest of the three states ($34.8 billion 
in 1980).3 

Moreover, the Bulgarian state has a population of only 8.9 million individuals 
compared with 10.7 million for Hungary and 22.2 million for Romania, and yet 
the Bulgarian army contains 1.67 percent of the total population of the country, 
while Hungary posts only 0.87 and Romania only 0.83 of the total population. 
These figures indicate the importance of the Bulgarian armed forces in the life of 
the state and tables 3.1 and 3.2 indicate the breakdown, organization, and equip- 
ment of the armed forces of the state. 

The Bulgarian army utilizes universal military service with men being called up 
for service at age eighteen and serving for two years in the army and three in the 
navy. The percentage of conscripts for the armed forces is 63 percent of total 
strength, ranging from a low of 53 percent in the air force to 60 percent in the navy 
and 66 percent in the army.4 Comparative data concerning conscription and 
length of service are indicated in tables 3.1 and 3.2. These figures indicate the 
heavy reliance of the Bulgarian state on conscription and to some extent an un- 
willingness on the part of the population to pursue professional military careers; 
they also suggest the acceptance by the government of the need to rely largely on 
the smaller professional cadre. 

We have no available information as to the exact nature of alert status of the 
Bulgarian army, with the exception that of the eight motorized rifle divisions 
within the three armies headquartered at Sofia, Plovdiv and Sliven, fully three 
divisions exist only in little more than cadre form.° Indirect evidence indicates that 
only two to three of the motorized rifle divisions normally are kept at category one 
strength (75 percent of established manning levels) and the rest exist with strength 
levels of roughly 50 percent.® 

The Bulgarian army’s equipment inventory is most up-to-date for the motorized 
rifle divisions, the five tank brigades, its one mountain battalion, and its two 
reconnaissance battalions, although only during 1980 have they been supplied 
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Table 3.2. Estimated number of reservists and 
para-military forces 








Reservist Para-military 

(000) (000) 
1970 1980 1970 1980 
Bulgaria n.a. 240.0 165.0 189.0 
Hungary n.a. 143.0 277.0° 75.0 
Romania n.a. 502.0 540.0 737.0 





a. Includes 250,000 workers’ guards, whose numbers had 
dropped to 60,000 by 1980. 
Source: Military Balance, 1971-1981 


with the new T-72s. Its air force, similarly, has received its first MiG-23s only 
during 1980 and there seems to be no great rush to improve these capabilities. 

The training of the armed forces can be divided into two categories, that of the 
officer corps and that of the conscripts. The purpose of the leadership seems to be 
to offer primary training for the officers at home and the professional staff follows 
it up by training in the USSR. Consequently, it is not surprising that 33 percent of 
the cadres—in this context referring only to officers—“have studied in the USSR 
and another 14 percent had worked closely with Soviet army units.””? Moreover, 
especially for young officers, friendly visits in the USSR for shorter or longer stays 
seem to be de rigeur.® 

Aside from the various staff academies where training for professional cadres 
takes place, domestic training consistently includes a large dose of political educa- 
tion (with roughly 25 percent of the total training time being devoted to political 
socialization), and there is no indication that this percentage is considered exces- 
sive.? Needless to say, technical training for both enlisted men and young officers 
seems to be deficient in comparison to Soviet armed forces. 


3.2. Military Doctrine Regarding Mission 


While there is no doubt that the Bulgarian army is capable of fulfilling a defen- 
sive role in any conflict that is regional in nature, the only statements regarding its 
external offensive role are those that echo Pact aims.!° Although in all public state- 
ments it is stated that an “offensive thrust would only take place as a response to 
imperialist aggression,” the mission of the Bulgarian armed forces is characterized 
as both offensive and defensive!! and according to Colonel Khachile Ambarian, 
the duty of the Bulgarian army is to unconditionally “support the Warsaw Pact in 
all its endeavors.” !? Looking at the mission some inferences can be derived from 
the following scraps of evidence: (a) previous participation where external offen- 
sive reliability was involved (e.g., Czechoslovakia); (b) participation in Warsaw 
Pact maneuvers; (c) nature of equipment and battle order. 

The nature of the participation of the Bulgarian army in the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia leaves more questions unanswered than one cares to examine. It is 
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clear that Bulgarian participation was minimal; a token force of probably one 
battalion is accepted by most analysts. But a battalion of what? No general mobili- 
zation order was in effect during August 1968 and given the fact that three of then 
nine motorized rifle divisions were in cadre form (category three), the likelihood is 
that the token force was not taken from them. The battalion landed at Ruzyne 
Airport on the night of 20 August 1968 and it was reported that a Bulgarian AN-12 
type aircraft transported them there,!3 yet Bulgaria did not have AN-12s in 1968. 
One answer could possibly be that either the air force’s one airborne paratroop regi- 
ment or portions thereof or the mountain battalion—normally kept at a fairly high 
state of readiness—may have been utilized. Yet there seems to be another explana- 
tion with a greater degree of credibility and certainty; it is most likely that the 
Bulgarian units utilized were state security units, either in their own or in Bulgarian 
army uniforms. Indirect confirmation of this theory also comes from Littel who 
quotes this heavy involvement from an eyewitness report within the Czechoslovak 
state security apparatus; the general evidence of those events tends to back his 
conclusions.!4 Although it was a token force—and presumably an elite fighting 
unit—it still seemed to have managed to blunder into shooting at Soviet forces on 
the night of August 20-21 in the incident on the Vitava. 

Bulgarian participation in Warsaw Pact maneuvers also presents us with a less 
than coherent picture. The Bulgarian army participated in the least number of 
exercises of the Pact between 1961-79 (14) as against the high of the German 
Democratic Republic (27) and the next lowest, Hungary (with 18). What is even 
more significant, however, is that of these fourteen exercises, only one can be 
classified as a joint exercise with the full participation of the Bulgarian army; 
Bulgarian wnits had participated—presumably with Soviet, Czechoslovak, Polish, 
Hungarian, and East German troops—at the most in nine instances.!5 

In addition to the army exercises of 1962, 1964, 1967, and 1969,'¢ Bulgaria 
participated in the naval exercises of 1972, in the rear services exercises of 1974, 
and in the antiaircraft exercises of 1970, 1973, and 1974.!7 Moreover, the most 
extensive report on the Bulgarian army participation occurs in the discussion 
concerning the 1967 Rhodope exercise involving the USSR, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. Here the emphasis was placed on the occupation of seashore areas for 
preparation of seaborne landings as well as for the “conduct of action in mountains 
and forest-regions.”!8 

In summary, Bulgarian participation in joint exercises tended to involve mobile 
capabilities rather than the moving of large units; the semiannual army exercises of 
the Bulgarian units, however, tended to be more of the traditional army-oriented 
type. 

In looking at the nature of the army as a whole and its special equipment one 
must note the enormous amount of defense expenditure Bulgaria has been 
undertaking compared to the more developed states included in this report. Its 
defense expenditures as a percent of all government spending are listed in table 
3.3.!9 It should be noted that the armed forces of Bulgaria are fifty percent larger 
than those of Hungary which has 20 percent more inhabitants than Bulgaria and 
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Table 3.3. Defense expenditures as per- 
cent of government spending, 1975-80 


1975 1979 1980 


Bulgaria 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Hungary 3.5 3.6 3.8 
Romania 3.7 3.5 4.0 


Source: Military Balance, respective years. 


only about 20 percent less than Romania witha population nearly three times the 
size of Bulgaria’s population. 

The size of the Bulgarian air force is the same as that of Romania, while 
Bulgaria possesses 33,000 more soldiers, mostly serving in the eight motorized rifle 
divisions. One must also note, however, that there are some 15,000 more profes- 
sional soldiers than conscripts serving in the Bulgarian than in the Hungarian 
army.?° 

In assessing the Bulgarian army, it seems clear that the state follows the WTO 
policy of high mobility with emphasis on the operation of the motorized rifle divi- 
sions, relatively equally allocated among its three armies headquartered at Sofia, 
Plovdiv, and Sliven. They do not possess foot soldiers, that is infantry similar to the 
U.S. Ninth Division located at Ft. Lewis, Washington. And while the NATO 
forces in general are also mechanized units, any major thrust to the south or toward 
the east (e.g., Turkey and the Bosporus) must involve holding cities and here foot 
soldiers could conceivably be better used, especially if counteroffensive/ defensive 
maneuvers are expected. 

What is more interesting, however, are the five tank brigades; the ratio of 
motorized rifle divisions to tank brigades is higher than comparable ratios within 
NATO. With more than 1900 tanks and motorized armored carriers of various 
sorts, these units exceed in number and firepower both Hungary and even 
Romania as far as the comparable units are concerned, and these five brigades 
possess more armor than comparable NATO divisions. 

Precisely because of the aforesaid considerations, Bulgarian armies are likely to 
be used most effectively in armor-compatible theaters (e.g., the rolling hills and 
fields of northern Europe and the Middle East); they certainly would be bogged 
down in a long-range strike aimed at the south (e.g., Greece in a drive toward 
Athens). Because of the enormous diesel fuel needs of these heavily armored units, 
their deployment would cause major logistical problems and there are no indica- 
tions that the Bulgarians are up to these tasks. 

Short range targets of opportunity, however, are easily within the reach of equip- 
ment for these units and easily within the range of a mission that is compatible with 
this type of armed force. Such tasks, for example, as the thrust toward and the 
capturing of Thessalonika—not a very likely or worthwhile option—or even the 
thrust toward and capturing of Istanbul in a general scenario of all-out combat 
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between the Warsaw Pact and NATO are conceivable and possibly could be ac- 
complished. In fact, the Rhodope exercise and Bulgarian participation in tire 1972 
Black Sea exercise tended to concentrate on the establishment of bridgeheads and 
the seizure of seacoasts as a preparation for further deployment.2! While this 
scenario could be suggested as farfetched if one views the forces of Bulgaria in its 
comparative size vis-a-vis Turkey alone, one should note that only under a general 
conflagration with Soviet troops heavily involved would such a scenario be 
plausible. As far as the size of the Turkish armed forces are concerned, one is also 
reminded of the relatively untested nature of and rather obsolete equipment 
possessed by the Turkish army contingent in European Turkey and the potential 
success of an all-out assault by the USSR on the lines of Turkish military com- 
munications and reinforcement to the region. 


3.3. Soviet Control, Training, Integration in Pact, and the Nature of the Soviet Mili- 
tary Mission 


On 5 September 1944 the USSR declared war on a Bulgaria that had already 
managed to extricate itself from its Axis alliance; by its very act of declaring war, 
the USSR very early attempted to force Communist domination of Bulgaria. Due 
as much to the “historic friendship” between Bulgaria and Russia as to the 
perceived loss of the war at the hand of the invading Soviet troops, when the Red 
Army crossed the Danube on 8 September 1944, it could accomplish its task with 
a certain degree of assurance that a Communist coup was already in the making. 
By 9 September 1944, the coup succeeded and the Soviet troops were suddenly 
transmogrified from invaders to liberators.?? But the presence of Red Army troops 
in Bulgaria did not last long; they stayed there as an occupation contingent only 
three years and left Bulgaria on 14 December 1947.23 

And yet, since the late 1960s persistent reports of a Soviet presence in Bulgaria 
have been published in the Western media as well as in Albanian sources. Thus, for 
example, in November 1968, Albanian radio repeatedly claimed “incontestible 
proof” of the presence of Soviet forces, which was quickly denied by Western corre- 
spondents.”4 These reports have continued to persist to date,?5 and have continued 
to be routinely denied by Bulgarian news agencies.2° Moreover, the Soviet Union 
has not done all it could to dispel the rumors that tend to speak of anywhere from 
six thousand “military experts”2” to two divisions of Russian soldiers stationed 
under the code name of Polarka on the Yugoslav-Bulgarian frontier.?8 In fact, in 
1969 the New York Daily reported that Brezhnev himself had hinted that Soviet 
troops would be shifted to Bulgaria as a part of a new forward strategy employed 
by the USSR following the WTO operation to occupy Czechoslovakia.” 

Consequently, the presence of Soviet troops, either in conjunction with various 
exercises or as part of the continuous joint training in new weapons’ use, should 
not be totally disregarded. At the same time, the presence of large numbers of 
Soviet contingents above brigade size cannot be confirmed and the likelihood of 
such a presence is below 50 percent. That does not mean, however, that there are 
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no Soviet advisers in various capacities on the operational and command levels of 
the army. 

The Soviet presence is structured operationally by the Soviet military mission 
and by the local headquarters of the Warsaw Pact mission, directly subordinated 
to the staff of the Joint Command of the Warsaw Treaty Organization.2° Working 
with Bulgarian military commanders are Soviet liaison officers at the staff level, 
and weapons and maintenance experts at major headquarters. Moreover, the 
presence of GRU and KGB agents at all levels can be confirmed from various 
indications, including the fact that the 1965 coup attempt by General Ivan 
Todorov-Gorunya, was first discovered by GRU/ KGB personnel and then relayed 
for action to the security forces by the Soviet agents inside the country.?! 

In addition to these contacts, regular interaction also takes place at the time of 
exercises held jointly with other Warsaw Pact forces, specifically with those of the 
USSR. Such exercises are viewed as assisting in “the raising of administration of 
the effectiveness of the troops. .. [and are undertaken for the purposes of] mutual 
exchanges of groups and representatives among units of the formations of various 
countries.” Epishev and Palin also mention specifically the importance of Soviet 
and Bulgarian officers jointly drafting documents and plans.33 

Such contacts are, of course, facilitated by the similarity in the Bulgarian and 
Russian languages, and by the fact that a strikingly large percentage of the officers 
in field grade and above regularly spend time in the USSR. As far as one could 
identify it from the various sources located in the archives of Radio Free Europe, 
the sources located in the Schweizerische Osteuropa Institute and in the other 
documentation available to this author, officers promoted to field grade and above 
have to spend some time studying in the USSR. According to Bulgarian sources 
fully 33 percent of the cadre—most of them officers, of course—of the army 
studied in the USSR and 14 percent of the officers had worked closely with Soviet 
units, either through training assignment or through major exercises.34 Moreover, 
Bulgarian sources acknowledge that higher ranking officers and other cadres must 
spend two years in the military academies of the USSR.?5 

Mention, of course, must also be made that traditionally—at least as far as the 
pre-World War II traditions of the Bulgarian army were concerned—the army 
officer corps had been largely German trained, and consequently strongly pro- 
German. Such influences were dispatched easily in the army purge of the spring of 
1946 as well as by the earlier restructuring of the new People’s Army or People’s 
Militia.3° In a sense, therefore, pro-German influences in the officer corps did not 
survive as a result of having younger officers either promoted from the ranks or 
from within the party and its cadres. And as far as the relatively few survivors of 
the prewar army who could conceivably have been socialized into other than 
pro-Russian molds, these individuals by 1980 must have reached their sixties and 
have long lost any aspirations for or concentrations of power in their hands. It is 
thus safe to assume that the cadre of higher officers in Bulgaria are the products of 
socialist Bulgaria; more then thirty-five years of pro-Russian ethos and close 
Soviet ties have done a major job in establishing values that are directly opposed to 
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those officers from whom they have taken away the mantle of defending the 
nation. 


3.4. Amount of Party Control 


From its very inception, the Bulgarian People’s Army has been under the party’s 
Main Administrative Apparat: the Chief of the Defense Ministry’s Main Political 
Directorate reports not only to the Minister of Defense, but also, simultaneously, 
to the central committee (CC) secretariat’s administrative department head. This 
extremely close tie between the party and the army, of course, is not unusual for 
Communist politics; in the case of Bulgaria, however, the ties are probably the 
strongest among the party and army leadership and, aside from the 1965 coup, no 
tension has been manifest in their relationship.’ 

The political direction of party work among the army is carried out through 
several sets of overlapping functions. Based upon the general lines of party policy 
given through the CC secretariat’s administrative department, political work is 
planned through the Main Political Directorate, which is responsible for the 
staffing and operational control over the “ideological-party-army cadres in charge 
of the daily work.”3* The function of the political officer at the division and 
subdivision levels is a complex function: he integrates the work of the low-ranking 
political officers, the local party, and Komsomol officers in accordance with the 
directives handed down from army headquarters and from the sources of power in 
Sofia.3? 

Although at the military academy one can specialize in becoming a political 
officer, political officers, depending on their ranks, are generally selected for 
full-time and permanent political work after receiving their first major promotion 
usually to the rank of First Lieutenant or Captain (four to seven years of line 
service).4° This researcher’s thorough examination of the ranks of political officers, 
which were reported in the Bulgarian press, revealed only fourteen people identi- 
fied as political officers below the rank of First Lieutanant, out of some 270 people 
in the research universe. Promotions in this line of work are decided not upon 
military performance but on political success, although military consideration 
undoubtedly also must play a part. Political officers can rise, probably, somewhat 
more rapidly in rank than regular officers; on the other hand, failure to attain a 
politically successful career within the political part of the army apparat, inevitably 
brings with it a failure to reach higher ranks within the military because technical 
competence of the political officers must suffer as a result of one’s concentration on 
political work. 

The functions of the political officers are complex and wide ranging: the 
overseeing of political educational work within the party cells of the local units, the 
overseeing of the general educational, political socialization function for the units 
as a whole, the integration of the work of the Komsomol secretaries, and of course 
full cooperation with the Security Police and its representatives, as well as with the 
army’s own military and intelligence department.*! Regarding the political content 
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of the socialization process within the army education process, depending on the 
nature of the units, between 10—25 percent of conscript training and 25—50 percent 
of the follow-up training for professional soldiers are spent dealing with political 
subjects. Naturally, the amount of time spent on political subjects has varied over 
time and the intensity of the message-relay function has also been very uneven. 
Nor has the amount of time been merely related to the external policy considera- 
tions, e.g. the Czechoslovakian intervention; in fact, quite understandably, the 
1965 coup attempt has prompted an excessive concern with political education.42 

The functions of the political officers are somewhat alleviated by the fact that 
approximately 80—83 percent of the officers are members of the party.” In fact, 
these figures are not distributed evenly because one of the requirements for work- 
ing as an officer with the security apparat and the border troops is party member- 
ship, while the same requirement does not exist for line officers, especially of lower 
rank, within the regular army.*4 Nonetheless, there are no figures available to 
indicate the exact percentage of party-member officers for each branch of the 
armed services, although it seems highly unlikely that some branches—aside from 
the security police units—deliberately require less party-control or less loyalty to 
the party than others. 

The party secretary’s and the political officer’s role and work is made more 
complex by the fact that 98 percent of the conscripts belong to the Komsomol 
[Dimitrovskii Kommunisticheski Mladezhskii Soiuz].4° Mobilizing these young 
people through the Komsomol has been more complex than originally imagined 
by the authorities; even though they seem to respond well to such movements as 
“Becoming an Excellent Unit!” and “Let Us Destroy the Target with the First 
Shot!”, political activity qua political activity seems to leave the vast majority 
cold.46 Nonetheless, there can be no doubt that the control over the Komsomol 
by the party—and hence the political control over the vast majority of the con- 
scripts—seems to be generally effective. 

A great deal of literature is devoted to the 1965 putsch led by General Ivan 
Todorov-Gorunya.‘’ Yet, there remain several unanswered questions, all involving 
party-army relations. In the Bulgarian army, notwithstanding constant protesta- 
tions to the contrary, putschism has had a long, historical tradition; both before 
and during the interwar period, the army has been deeply involved in politics and 
often has acted as an arbiter of political crises. Nor has the 1965 coup attempt been 
the only such attempt in post war Communist Bulgaria; the 1958—61 rumblings— 
of the affectionately labeled “coffee-house rebellion”—were led by Yonko Panov, 
Dobri Terpeshev, and Nikola Kufardzhiev, all of whom have had major connec- 
tion with army officers and themselves were former partisans.*8 Whereas that 
rebellion perhaps had as its aim reducing the influence of the party and its main 
political administration over the army,’? the 1965 “putsch” was somewhat more 
complex. Though the regime labeled it as pro-Chinese and attempted to deride its 
importance, and while many in the West felt that it was simply directed at securing 
greater independence for Bulgaria to maneuver in foreign and domestic policy, the 
coup attempt was probably guided by diverse motives among which the diminish- 
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ing of the strongly pro-Soviet policy of Zhivkov and the strong subordination of 
the army to the party did play an important, if somewhat unquantifiable role. 

Little, of course, is known of the exact nature of the integration of the army with 
the security forces, with the various departments of army intelligence, and of the 
infiltration of the army by the GRU and KGB. Persistent reports and rumors of 
Soviet involvement in discovering or at least assisting in uncovering the plot, seem 
to indicate some measure of influence, but we do not know whether units of the 
GRU or the KGB were implicated. The fact that the Ministry of Interior had been 
reorganized immediately after the coup and that “between April, 1965 and June 
1968, 11 out of 28 district first party secretaries in Bulgaria were removed from 
their posts” only adds to the suspicion that the conspiracy indeed had been very 
wide ranging.*° 

One interesting source of concern for party control seems to come precisely 
from the changing character of the army. As modernization proceeds to create a 
need for more technically competent soldiers, party control could be—or at least 
could be feared to be—loosened. It was against such tendencies that Zhivkov 
himself demanded at the Bulgarian Communist Party’s XIth Congress that the 
party asa whole “must engage ina fight against the technocratists” and continue to 
emphasize the political direction of the army.°! 

Overall, party control has, since 1965, been reinstated and reinvigorated.>? The 
steadily rising party membership and the ever smaller number of officers with 
partisan background who could challenge the party, the ever closer integration of 
the top level officers with their Soviet counterparts, the fact that all officers 
reaching field grade and above since 1966 must study for at least two years in the 
USSR, and that “all professional officers must learn Russian”53—all seem to 
indicate that the party has at the present time a reliable instrument in the form of 
the army at its hand and that the army is not likely to engage in the 1980s in 
domestic offensive action against it.54 


3.5. Evolution of the Officer Corps, the Good Life, Fear of Losing 


It is necessary to recall briefly that the Bulgarian People’s Army was established 
to replace an army whose loyalty to the German cause was unquestionable. The 
officer corps to a great extent was trained by the Germans, the upper echelon was 
firmly affiliated with the German military elite, and, in spite of Russia’s historic 
role in the establishment and independence of Bulgaria in 1878, it was allied with 
the German cause and participated in the Second World War against the Soviet 
alliance. Even so, it never declared war on the Soviet Union but the USSR, indeed, 
did declare war on Bulgaria on 5 September 1944—shortly after Romania fell so 
speedily and so unconditionally on 23 August 1944. Three days after the declara- 
tion of war on Bulgaria, the Red Army crossed the Danube into Bulgaria and on 
the following night the democratic government of Konstantin Muraviev fell and a 
Communist putsch propelled a Communist-led coalition to power. Under the 
guise of operating as the local representative of the Allied Control Commission, 
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the overlord of Bulgaria, General S. S. Biriuzov, used his position to thoroughly 
purge the Bulgarian army and political life of Fascist and pro-German influences.*> 
According to the new regime, during the first year in power 2,138 people were 
sentenced to serve life imprisonment and another 1940 people were convicted to 
serve long sentences in jail.°° 

Many of those army officers with pro-German leaning were sent to prison and 
many other officers with similar leanings, who had been fortunate to be in less 
exposed or less prominent positions, were also damaged by their expulsion from 
the army. The new People’s Army, created in the wake of the forced dissolution of 
the old army, drew its officers from two main sources: the partisans and the 
Muscovites. The partisan movement in Bulgaria during the war was not as strong 
as it was in Yugoslavia, although at least one group of partisans did cooperate very 
closely with Tito’s partisans. It was, nonetheless, certainly stronger than the ones 
in Romania or in Hungary and hence it had a relatively distinguished record on 
which consideration for political and army positions was based and expected.°’ 
Individuals like Slavcho Trunski, Ivan Todorov-Gorunya, Terpeshev, Panov, 
Kufardzhiev, and others who later participated in two attempted conspiracies or 
coups, as well as Todor Zhivkov and the current Minister of Defense, Dobri 
Dzhurov, have all been in the partisan movement. 

The second group of officers to whom the reference Muscovites can be justly 
made had all spent many years in exile in the USSR and, in fact, many of them 
had served in the Red Army. Such individuals as Georgii Damianov, Ivan 
Mihailov, and Petur Panchevski began to occupy positions of importance more 
than commensurate with their general officer ranks. Backed by Biriuzov and the 
Red Army, just as Vulko Chervenkov gathered power in his hands, the Muscovites 
in the military also began to squeeze out the partisans. Between 1948 and 1956 
they ruled the Bulgarian army totally with one purpose in mind: to make Bulgaria 
an integral part of Moscow’s policy both in the political and in the military sphere. 

With the process of destalinization in Eastern Europe, the Muscovites in the 
military were also losing ground and by the early 1960s nearly all major Muscovites 
were shifted out of the army; many were pensioned off and others slowly had to 
yield their jobs to the returning former partisans or to new Communist cadres. The 
returning partisan cadre, however, that replaced the Muscovites was significantly 
different from the partisans of 1944, even though they had had partisan back- 
ground: the sixteen odd years away from the army and influence changed their 
composition and outlook. Although less subservient than the Muscovites and—as 
the coup of 1965 and the conspiracy of 1961 amply illustrate—perhaps having had 
some inclination for greater independence than the leadership was willing to sue 
for, the newly returning partisans nonetheless all had a keen awareness of Bul- 
garia’s historic ties to Russia and of the necessity for close integration with the 
USSR. Most of them studied in Moscow at one time or another, and while one 
could argue that such studies do not necessarily result in having a positive outlook 
toward the USSR and, indeed, in some cases result ina feeling of contempt for the 
latter, these men were still cognizant of the necessity of supporting Soviet views 
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while hoping to reconcile them with the Bulgarian raison d’etat. General Dobri 
Dzhurov, the Minister of Defense, and General Diko Dikov, the Minister of 
Interior, both of them former partisans, were prototypes of the new partisans who 
continue to dominate the upper echelon of the military to date and whose legacy of 
fighting against the Germans during World War II and fighting for Bulgarian 
independence remains a significant part of the political socialization process of the 
army and the regime. 

The new army after 1947, of course, had to draw ona large number of recruits in 
order to become the professional force; both noncommissioned officers and 
officers with proven political loyalty were needed desperately. As elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, the largest percentage of new officers and noncommissioned 
officers had come from the ranks of the peasant class; much as was the case with 
American blacks in the 1950s and 1960s, this road was the easiest path to achieve 
upward mobility. The pay in the army was considerably higher than the amount of 
income that could be earned on the collectivized lands. The class of workers from 
whose ranks 30 percent of the new officers came, on the other hand, also possessed 
relatively few convertible skills: most were either semiskilled or unskilled laborers 
when they joined the new army between 1945 and 1948. And as for the minuscule 
members of the intelligentsia in the ranks of the new army, all that can be said of 
them is that they probably joined not because of upward mobility, but for the best, 
because of a sense of mission and for the majority because of crass opportunism, as 
they viewed their future in Bulgaria. 

As time went by the rapid transformation of the army slowed down and service 
schools and academies were established: the Georgi Dimitrov Army Artillery 
College in 1948, the Georgi Benkovski Air Force College in 1946, the General 
Blagoi Ivanov and Vasil Levski Army Colleges in 1966 and 1959, the Military 
Medicine Institute in 1960 and the Nikola Yokov Vaptsarov Marine Officers’ 
College, the General Staff College, and the Georgi Sava Rakovski Military 
Academy.°* The educational level of the officers had improved relatively constant- 
ly. While data show that between 1969 and 1974 only 40 percent of the officers had 
completed their higher education (e.g., received a diploma either from a civil ora 
military college),°? this figure climbs to 55 percent by 1978, and to 67 percent by 
1980.°! 

The professional élan and outlook, the professional improvement, also brought 
with them greater rewards and greater social prestige. Army officers’ pay scales are 
higher than civilian pay scales by 50-70 percent when all the benefits are taken 
into consideration, and even without these benefits the pay scales are probably at 
least 25 percent higher than corresponding positions of responsibility in civilian 
life. Although exact pay scales are not available to this researcher from public 
sources, a Bulgarian colonel quoted his salary in 1978 at 800 leva per month; his 
civilian counterpart, for example, a department head ina ministry, earns only 500 
leva monthly. 

Moreover, there are sizable fringe benefits that are additional remunerations. 
The retirement age, of course, is lower than in civilian life; as in all military services 
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of the Pact, men are eligible for full retirement after age fifty, with at least 
twenty-five years of active service. Housing is either provided in the bachelor 
officers’ quarters or noncommissioned officers’ quarters on or near the base, or the 
army provides priority housing to officers allocated by the local soviets; officers 
with families usually can move into an apartment, shortly after being assigned toa 
new unit. Bachelor officers, if they wish to get married, usually can count on 
receiving an apartment within half a year of requesting one. In Bulgaria where the 
average waiting period for an apartment for a young family with two children is 
four to six years—under optimal circumstances!—such a benefit is not negligible. 

Health care and recreation are free and considerably better than services 
available to the population as a whole. The army’s own hospitals are staffed by 
army physicians whose salaries are higher than those of physicians in civilian life, 
and who, reasonably, are therefore somewhat more conscientious than their 
civilian counterparts. Moreover, such recreation units as the army’s resorts are 
situated in the best tourist spots of Bulgaria and are a great attraction for officers 
with families, although some factories are beginning to provide similar facilities for 
their employees. 

A clothing allotment covering increased expenses for boots, uniforms, and 
other items, is also given; although exact figures are not known, generally such an 
allotment is equal to a monthly salary of a major, or around 600 leva. Together 
with frequent trips to the USSR and other socialist states on exchange visits and 
officially organized tours, the clothing allotment also acts as an inducement for 
some to join.® 

The aforesaid benefits are, of course, also inducements for people to join the 
specialized units of the Ministry of the Interior on a full-time military assignment 
basis. Some 12,000 men serve in the security police and the border guards number 
15,000; both of these organizations are regarded as elite units.®} There are no 
conscripts serving in these services and the benefits extended to the men in these 
units exceed—by the best estimates available—by 50 percent those which are 
extended to members of the armed services. Some tension, according to private 
sources available to the researcher, has indeed come to the surface regarding the 
inequality of benefits in 1974, although the resolution of the conflict is not known. 

All of the information in this section is provided in order to suggest that the 
Bulgarian army officer and his security police counterpart have a major stake in 
the system. The benefits, the pride, the mission, as well as the integration with 
other units of the Warsaw Pact, specifically with Soviet units, render hima reliable 
instrument, specifically in external-defensive or internal-defensive situations. His 
personal stake in the survival of the system, therefore, is significant. The compo- 
nent of fear, should the party lose power is equally great. Should communism lose 
in Bulgaria in the wake of the defeat of the USSR, he realizes that the only way he 
could escape punishment similar to the punishment meted out at the end of World 
War II to officers with pro-German leanings, is for the army to be on the victorious 
side; in internal-offensive action the army has the poorest record in the Southern 
Tier and because of the Balkan mentality this vulnerability could be further 
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exposed. More about this subject will be said, however, in the concluding section 
on Bulgaria. 


3.6. The Educational Process and Value Socialization 


Hitherto the picture presented seems to suggest little or no vulnerabilities so far 
as the army as a whole is concerned. The fact remains, however, that the gap 
between the well-paid and well-treated officer corps and the conscripts seems to be 
enormous. Most of the young people, regardless of their participation in DOSO 
(the Voluntary Association for Cooperation in Defense of the Fatherland in 
Bulgaria)®4 and of the paramilitary training received in the schools, continue to 
manifest problems for the political officers and others engaged in the political 
learning process.®> No year passes without a mention of the “inadequacy of 
ideological work” among the conscripts.® 

What seems to be the greatest problem among the conscripts? Not surprisingly 
it is the “bourgeois tendencies” that manifest themselves in low morale, desertion, 
disciplinary problems, alcoholism, suicide, etc.*’ It should not be surprising that 
the party should warn the army to be vigilant against the presence of such activities 
as lying, thievery, hooliganism, “alcoholism, nicotinism and rough talk (e.g., 
cursing).”°§ And while there are undoubtedly positive signs of accomplishments, 
there is no doubt that the regime itself realizes the problems it is facing in 
socializing the conscripts. 

The major themes of socialization in the army center around patriotic ideals 
tying history to the current policies of the regime. Thus Christo Botev, the Bulgar- 
ian poet (1847-67) is held up as the ideal, for he regarded “patriotism as the greatest 
human value.””° Patriotism is also instilled through showing how Bulgarian schol- 
ars and the common people kept the culture and the language of the state alive 
even under 500 years of Turkish rule, and through glorifying 1300 years of 
Bulgarian history, Cyrill and Methodius, the Trnovo School, Ivailo’s peasant 
rebellion, as well as such revolutionaries as Karavelov, Vasil Levski, Christo 
Botev, and Georgi Rakovski. Dimitur Blagoev and Georgi Dimitrov tie the 
historical process to the current regime and its bases of legitimacy and, curiously, 
rather frequent mention is made of the Bulgarian army abiding by its international 
and patriotic obligations in providing support for the “defense of socialism” in East 
Germany in 1953, Hungary in 1956, and Czechoslovakia in 1968.7! 

Obviously, the Bulgarian authorities are aiming at the youth with a shotgun 
approach out of which the socialized are expected to pick and choose, as long as 
the values picked—from among all the positive values—assist in instilling a 
beneficial, socialist outlook. Irredentist claims toward traditional targets serve as a 
rallying cry, though the issue of Macedonia is about the only one used by the party 
as a railying point. 

The question of Macedonia at the southern and western boundaries of the state 
and located in Greece and Yugoslavia refer to territories that were not incorporated 
into Bulgaria in 1878. Although Bulgaria suffered losses in both the Balkan Wars 
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and in World War I, she did not recover these territories—including that of South 
Dobrudja ceded to Romania in 1913—until 1941 when, as a part of her military 
obligations, she was given control of Macedonia and part of Thrace as well as 
South Dobrudja. The Bulgarian army, moreover, after the putsch of 1944 had 
undertaken military activity against the Germans on Yugoslav soil and continued 
to fight the Germans along with the Red Army through the Austrian and 
Hungarian campaigns. But, regardless of all that, Macedonia was once again 
returned to Greece and Yugoslavia; moreover, because of Tito’s designs for a 
Balkan federation the Yugoslavs made inroads even into Bulgarian Macedonia. 
Only after Tito’s break with Moscow were the Bulgarians able to seal the frontier 
and begn to combat the Macedonian nationalist tendencies that looked somewhat 
happily toward a greater Macedonian nation as part of an autonomous region ina 
Balkan federation.” 

The Macedonian problem continued to dominate the vituperation aimed 
against Tito and has only lessened during the years of the Thaw. By 1968, however, 
one saw its re-emergence in the pamphlet The Macedonian Problem: Historico- 
Political Aspects,’3 that became the standard anti-Yugoslav tract and castigated 
Yugoslavia as the source of all ills concerning the Macedonian problem. As so 
frequently in Eastern Europe, history had to play its role in justifying policy and if 
history did not fit, well, one could always change that. The controversy has 
continued to date and the issue of Macedonia remains unsettled; it is in fact the 
only issue where Yugoslavia acts as a traditional enemy and where the socialization 
process keeps making clear references to blatantly irredentist issues. 

It is difficult to gauge what effects these irredentist issues have among the 
Bulgarian population as a whole; the people of the Pirin district—the center of 
Bulgarian Macedonia—seem to receive every inducement necessary to remain 
loyal to the Bulgarian state and, in fact, they live nearly as well—though not nearly 
so freely as far as the freedom of movement is concerned—as their Yugoslav 
conationalists. The Macedonian issue seems to be a point of vulnerability, but its 
exploitation would probably tend to increase the nationalistic reliability of the 
greater parts of the Bulgarian army. 


3.7. Summary 


As stated above, the greatest doubt seems to exist concerning the internal- 
offensive reliability of the Bulgarian army and the most positive behavior of the 
army can be expected to occur in a situation when the army would face an 
aggressive external enemy—specifically Yugoslavia with whom the Macedonian 
problem remains a burning issue—on its borders. As far as the internal-defensive 
reliability is concerned, the army is clearly willing to come to the assistance of the 
party and keep it in power as long as the Communist system exists and as long as 
the army officers receive the extraordinarily high benefits that accrue to them. 

There can be little doubt about the external defensive reliability of the Bulgarian 
army. Against Yugoslav or Western attacking forces the army is likely to perform 
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exceedingly well and even against a Soviet attack on Bulgaria should such an un- 
likely situation ever occur, it is unlikely to accept Soviet occupation without a fight. 
In an external offensive war against NATO the Bulgarian army would more than 
probably fight either along or integrated with Soviet forces, and their joint mission 
seems to be the securing of the Bosporus or European Turkey. Initial victories, 
quick thrusts and quick advances would enhance considerably the chance of ex- 
ternal-offensive reliability and would fill the Bulgarian army with pride at their 
attainment. Should, however, Turkey be able to hold and NATO reinforcements 
threaten the historic territories of Bulgaria, should such vulnerabilities as Bulgar- 
ian Macedonia being attached to a potentially autonomous united Macedonia 
within Yugoslavia, then the reliability of the opportunistic armed forces would 
rapidly decrease and the leadership, all their protestations to the contrary, could 
conceivably engage in an act against the government and, indirectly, in an act of 
desertion from their Warsaw Pact allies. In such a scenario, the threat to the 
survival and independence of the nation would reiterate and reinforce the army’s 
traditional Balkan role as a balancer of national policies; a putsch against a 
national leadership that is presumed to be losing national independence and 
Bulgarian territories in the East or West would be in the historical character of the 
army. 


Chapter 4. Romania: A Dubious Partner 


4.1. Introduction: The National Setting 


The Socialist Republic of Romania remains a unique case in the Warsaw Pact; 
it isa member of the Pact, yet its policies diverge considerably from the policies of 
other Pact states. It is a Communist state with a personalized, classical Balkan 
style, a dictatorship led by the Secretary General President Nicolae Ceausescu 
and dominated by his relatives, cronies, and trusted party members: a Byzantine- 
nepotist rule cum Communist dictatorship. Perhaps among all of the states in the 
Warsaw Pact, the Romanian model comes closest to being totalitarian; certainly it 
is the most rigid, authoritarian, personalized rule in Eastern Europe today. 

But Romania is more than just a “garden-variety Communist dictatorship;” it is 
a state whose policies have exhibited considerable diversity from those of other 
Warsaw Pact states in the economic and foreign policy areas.! Unlike other Pact 
states, Romania started relatively early to evolve a doctrine of a “multilaterally 
developed society”? that placed the emphasis on a broad, wide-scale approach to 
economic development and rejected Khrushchev’s integration plans claiming that 
it would have proscribed Romanian development by too high a specialization, 
which was viewed as detrimental to Romania’s future.+ 

As a consequence: 


Romania has retained its Stalinist (economic development) strategy, the pri- 
mary components of which are: (1) high, as much as one third of national 
income, rates of investment; (2) establishment of a broad industrial base capable 
of providing both producer and, more recently, consumer goods; (3) develop- 
ment of domestic natural resources; (4) collectivization and mechanization of 
agriculture; (5) expansion of volume and make-up of foreign trade and diversifi- 
cation of both suppliers of imports and markets of exports; and (6) development 
of human resources.* 


As early as 1958-59 Romania began to develop a separate policy of national eco- 
nomic development, which—while retaining the Stalinist model of the command 
economy—certainly was at odds with Soviet designs of turning the COMECON 
into a control commission with supernational powers and planning authority and 
of turning the East European bloc states into even greater subservient status to the 
USSR through the instrument of the COMECON. 

Romanian foreign policy independence is based on two sources: (1) develop- 
ment of a thoroughly rabid nationalist attitude among the Romanian population 
and keeping those sentiments—aimed mostly against the USSR and Hungary— 
at a level slightly below that of frenzy; and (2) recognizing the limits of Soviet 
tolerance in allowing the tweaking of its nose only somewhat less gingerly than the 
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mandates of a truly independent policy would require. Yet, indeed, real diver- 
gences from Soviet and Warsaw Pact desires have emerged that bear directly on 
our study. For instance, Romania has been more pro-Chinese than pro-Soviet in 
the Sino-Soviet dispute; in addition to strict neutrality, Romania has resisted 
pressures to condemn the Chinese. It was the first Pact state to establish full 
diplomatic relations with West Germany in 1967 and allow the repatriation of 
people of German origin to the Federal Republic. It has diversified its trade with 
the West and the United States; it has applied for and received enormous loans 
from both Common Market and American banks. It has played the role of a rela- 
tively honest broker in the Mideast conflict and has maintained good diplomatic 
and personal relations with Israel, from which it has received some arms, notably 
the Uzi submachine gun, for use by the Romanian military. Rejecting the Brezhnev 
Doctrine, Romania has failed to participate in the invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
refused to allow Warsaw Pact exercises on its territory since 1963, and has only 
sent observers to other Warsaw Pact exercises. Although Romania did not vote 
with the majority of the General Assembly in 1980 that condemned the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, it also failed to vote against the condemnation, and ever 
since Afghanistan the Romanian leadership has continued to call for the removal 
of Soviet troops from that state and for the adoption of policies based on the 
principle of strict nonintervention and respect for national sovereignty.» And 
equally significantly, Romania, alone among the Pact states, refused to buckle 
down to the November 1978 demands of the Warsaw Pact Political Consultative 
Committee to raise defense expenditures.® 

Consequently, it may readily be seen that these steps taken by Ceausescu, 
render the case of Romania important and unique in our analysis of the southern 
tier and this divergent pattern makes it even more mandatory to explore the 
cleavages that will affect Romania’s role in a conflict with NATO. 


4.2. The Army in the National Setting 


As is obvious from the tables in the appendix, with 184,500 soldiers Romania 
possesses an army that in size is relatively large; within the Pact it is only exceeded 
by Czechoslovakia and Poland. The Romanian army is nearly twice as large as 
that of Hungary and exceeds the number of soldiers in the Bulgarian army by 
around 30,000 soldiers. Yet, when we look at the size of the army as the percentage 
total population, a drastically different picture emerges: Romania’s army makes 
up only 0.83 percent of the total population, compared to 0.87 percent for 
Hungary and 1.67 percent for Bulgaria.’ Although little is known of the alert 
status of these forces, the Military Balance, 1978—79 estimates that 66 percent of 
the air force and the navy, and 60 percent of the ground forces exist as professional 
cadres, that is, in Category I and II formations.’ 

In spite of Warsaw Pact demands for increased military spending, Romania 
refused to increase the percent of government spending from 1975 by any signifi- 
cant amount: compared to Bulgaria (6 percent), it has maintained spending in the 
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3.7—3.8 percent range since 1975 and its allocation is rather similar to Hungary. 
However, when we look at the military expenditure as a percent of the GNP, in 
1979 Romania only spent 1.4 percent on its defense expenditures as compared to 
2.1 percent for Hungary and Bulgaria, states whose GNPs are one-half to one- 
third lower than that of Romania.? In fact, Agerpress, the Romanian official news 
agency, reported on 18 September 1980 that the country was further lowering its 
military expenditures by 2 billion leis (out of a total defense budget of 12.5 billion 
leis) for Romania needs only to maintain the adequate defenses of the state.!° 

The Romanian army, interestingly, is somewhat less of a conscript army than 
that of Bulgaria and Hungary: the percentage of conscripts is only 59 percent as 
compared to 63 percent for Bulgaria and 62 percent for Hungary. There is a 
relatively higher percentage of professional soldiers on every level than in Hungary 
and a considerably higher percentage than in Bulgaria, but the pattern of conscrip- 
tion is not radically different from other Warsaw Pact states. Conscription is for 
sixteen months for the army and air force and two years for the navy,!! and an 
inordinately large percentage of the conscripts as well as some regular army units 
are employed in nondefense related construction. !2 

Romanian military equipment is generally outmoded as Soviet deliveries of such 
arms are, obviously, tilted mostly toward reliable allies and the Soviet military has 
been exceedingly reluctant to send such armaments as are needed to maintain 
Romania’s external-offensive capabilities for the obvious and understandable rea- 
son that such weapons may be used in external-defensive circumstances, notably 
against Warsaw Pact troops that attempt to force Romania to comply with Pact 
objectives. Consequently, since the beginning of the 1970s, Romania has been the 
last to receive modern, up-to-date equipment among the Pact states! and therefore 
has had to rely extensively on non-Soviet sources for the upgrading of its equip- 
ment, both from imports from abroad and from jointly developed and domestically 
reduced sources. 

Of the imports, the most significant developments had been the acquisition of 
forty-five Alouette III helicopters!4 and there are abundant supplies of Soviet spare 
parts (for the rather outmoded equipment that still is the mainstay of the Roma- 
nian army) from Israel following Israeli successes in capturing such Soviet equip- 
ment from Moscow’s arms transfers to the Middle East. The above mentioned Uzi 
submachine gun supplied by Israel also has become a permanent part of the Roma- 
nian small arm arsenal. For its navy the Romanian army uses twenty Hu Chwan 
hydrofoils and seventeen Shanghai FAC(G)s, although eighteen Shanghai class 
FAC(T)s and some Hu Chwan hydrofoils have been produced domestically. Of 
special mention is the much touted Orao twin-jet fighter aircraft, the IAR-93. 
Powered by Rolls Royce Viper 632 engines, three of them have been shown in 
1979 as part of the military arsenal; this Yugoslav-Romanian coproduced craft has 
been acclaimed as the result of a technological breakthrough.'> 

A number of weapons are domestically produced, including the new Romanian 
tanks, to resemble and incorporate the basic features of the T-54/T-55 models, '® 
the 7.62 mm AK M assault rifle and the “Islander” utility aircraft produced under a 
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license of Fairey Britten-Norman in Bucharest. Romania also purchased a license 
to produce 50-100 BAC I-1 1s, but production has not yet been on-line at the time 
of this writing.!” 

Little is known about the nature of the training the army utilizes; in addition to 
the service academies, it is known that throughout all instruction Romanian 
authorities continue to stress the nonmilitary (e.g., political socialization) and 
construction efforts.!* As a result of such a stress, however, within the army, 
especially during the summer of 1978, a number of technical problems in carrying 
out military tasks had occurred, forcing the army’s Higher Political Council “to 
stress their efforts at intensifying training for the country’s defenses.” !9 Given that 
the country also must rely on a wide network of reservists for the defense of the state 
against any threat of invasion, and given that reserves in any country—perhaps 
with the exception of such states as Switzerland or Israel—are traditionally more 
poorly trained than their professional counterparts, the training and level of 
efficiency of the armed forces in general probably renders the Romanian army the 
least trained and the least efficient in the WTO. 


4.3. Military Doctrine 


It is one of the anomalies of the Romanian military situation that, unlike the 
other armies of the WTO, in the Romanian forces one finds ample evidence con- 
cerning their own perception and understanding of their military role and mission. 
While it is true that until 1968—perhaps with a difference concerning the desirable 
amount of Soviet control over the WTO forces—the Romanian view of the coun- 
try’s mission, the doctrine of war, and the threat posed to the alliance system by 
NATO and the “imperialist powers” essentially, was the same as that of the Soviet 
Union and those of the latter’s close allies. The invasion of Czechoslovakia brought 
about a rethinking of Romanian military purposes and missions. Ceausescu and 
the Romanian Communist party under his leadership did not profess to abandon 
the obligations to the Warsaw Pact; the first change that should be noted, however, 
was a subtle change of emphasis in the doctrine and purpose of the Warsaw Pact. 
The Romanian doctrine regarding its obligations has most clearly been stated by 
Ceausescu in an article in Scinteia in 1976; here he stated unconditionally that 
Romania does remain true to the original defensive purposes of the WTO and that 
it will remain faithful in abiding by Romanian obligations to “defend socialism 
and the interests of the Warsaw Pact against any aggression in Europe.””° The 
terms “defensive” and “in Europe” serve the first parameters for Warsaw Pact 
goals and mission purposes; as has been consistent with Romanian national goals 
indicated above, the Romanian party intended to serve notice as early as 1965 that 
it will not pose a threat, defined as an offensive thrust, to the territorial integrity or 
national independence of any state and that its forces view as their mission only a 
European role, or a role in a European theater.?! 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia further altered the mission of the armed forces 
and drastically changed the orientation of the military policies followed by the 
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Romanian Communist Party. Ceausescu denounced the invasion as a “flagrant 
violation of the sovereignty and independence of a fraternal socialist state”? and, 
practically overnight, he began a feverish undertaking to indicate to the Soviets 
and the Warsaw Pact forces that Romania will defend its territory against any 
foreign incursion whether it takes place under the guise of either socialist or 
capitalist intervention. The Patriotic Guard—that participated as a militia in 
maintaining order in 1944—was reactivated and mobilized;?3 whether this or the 
seriousness of the United States warning to the Soviet side deterred the invasion, 
or the Soviets never wanted to invade one will never know. 

The fact, however, seems to be clear that precisely from August 1968 a new 
doctrine regarding the mission of the armed forces appears to take the place of the 
old and rather straightforward adherence to WTO doctrine qualified by Romanian 
subtleties. The new defense doctrine was based on two cardinal tenets: (1) a 
resurgence and intensification of nationalism, bordering on chauvinism and, in 
some cases, even on irredentism and (2) the “struggle of the entire people [/upta 
intregului popol] in the defense of the country.” More will be said of nationalism 
and its effects in the section relating to values held by the army and the people; for 
the time being in this section the military doctrine regarding the mission of the 
forces will be emphasized. The new doctrine was unveiled in all its glory in 1969 
during the Tenth Congress of the Romanian Communist Party. Ceausescu at the 
Congress in his speech emphasized the concept of the patriotic duty of the citizen 
to defend the homeland and in the final resolution the Congress stated it clearly 
that: “The defense of the Fatherland remains the duty of every citizen; in contem- 
porary circumstances, in case of a war, not merely the Army, but all the citizens 
must be ready to fight in the defense of freedom, sovereignty and the integrity of 
their fatherland.” 

The struggle of the entire people in the defense of the fatherland was further 
developed by the creation of locally dispersed irregular defense units, reserves, 
people’s guards, and youth organizations (see below). The changes have been 
codified in the new law regarding the organization of national defense of the 
Socialist Republic of Romania that was adopted by the Grand National Assembly 
in 1972.25 

Article | of the new law—following the preamble which lists again the necessity 
of defending one’s country as a patriotic duty—declares the territory of Romania 
to be inalienable and indivisible. It forbids and declares illegal, null and void 
extending any invitations to or accepting any occupation of Romanian territory, 
and prohibits the right to surrender if such an act affects the “sovereignty, 
independence, or territorial integrity of Romania.” Most significantly, however, 
the law establishes that the purpose of national defense is only to engage “in 
defensive combat on the territory of the Fatherland.”2° While reminding the 
Warsaw Pact planners that Romania considers it an obligation to declare a state of 
war should “aggression occur against another state (with which) Romania has 
obligations of mutual defense,” the law adds that assistance is to be given only “if 
the situation calls for (declaring) the obligation of establishing a state of war.”27 In 
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short, the thrust of the mission of the army is to defend the fatherland or come to 
the aid of another allied state that has been attacked. There are no qualifications, 
whatsoever, regarding preemptive strikes; Romanian defense planners emphati- 
cally deny that Romania would participate in a war under such conditions. 

The purely defensive nature of the mission of the Romanian armed forces is 
elaborated in every major publication. General Traian Grozea, for example, 
declared that the “armed forces of this country have an exclusively defensive 
character.”2? The Minister of Interior, George Homostean, reiterated the same 
view publicly when he stated: “The sole mission entrusted to us by the party is not 
to allow anybody to hurt the state’s security and the fatherland’s independence and 
sovereignty.”3° 

A corollary of the defensive struggle for the safety of the fatherland by the entire 
people is the restriction placed on the use of the army in “wars of aggression.” Not- 
withstanding the protestations of Romanian leaders concerning their desires to 
abide by Warsaw Pact obligations and to come to the defense of a state against 
which aggression has been committed, doctrinally at least, the deployment of 
Romanian troops outside Romania’s borders has been prohibited. 

Hence, it is stated: “Romania does not and will never have aggressive aims. It 
will fight only to defend its independence and sovereignty and against any attempt 
at the domination and oppression of the Romanian nation. The Romanian 
doctrine of national defense stipulates that Romania’s armed forces will never take 
part in any war of aggression [emphasis supplied] against anybody and will fight 
only a war of defense against any aggression, fulfilling also its obligations to its 
allies in case of an imperialist aggression against them.”?! 

Moreover, no less an authoritative figure than President Ceausescu, pointed 
out that “the Romanian army would never wage a war of aggression and would 
never endanger anybody’s freedom. . . it isa member of the Warsaw Pact (which) 
... should have exclusively a defensive role against aggression.” 32 

There are more facts, however, that point to the defensive nature of the 
Romanian view of its military mission than merely statements supplied by military 
theoreticians and party rhetoricians. The very character of the organization of the 
army aims at creating a primarily (nearly exclusively) defensive role. The concept 
of civil defense or the “defense of the homeland by the entire people” has been most 
recently codified in Law No. 2, 1978 that replaced the 1972 law and updated provi- 
sions contained in several presidential orders.33 The responsibility for the organiza- 
tion of civil defense rests with the Minister of National Defense. It organizes and 
directs the relevant committees and executive bureaus that will direct the local 
defense measures and mobilize every citizen between twenty and sixty years of age 
for men and twenty to fifty-five years of age for women who have not been 
incorporated in other units of defense. 

The concept of the defensive role for the country is further strengthened by the 
sixteen months military duty compulsory for all citizens including women* and by 
the role played by these people upon the completion of their service obligations: 
they must all enter some form of paramilitary organization whose main function is 
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the undertaking of reserve training in preparation for the eventuality of defending 
Romania. The most important among these organizations is the Patriotic Guard 
that is reported to have over 700,000 men and women enrolled in it.35 Compared to 
some 150,000 volunteer People’s Militia in Bulgaria and some 60,000 part-time 
Workers’ Militia in Hungary, surely the Patriotic Guards, supplanted by a large 
number of auxiliary youth and factory organizations, is the largest in the southern 
tier. Moreover, Romania’s reserves of some 502,000 soldiers compare very favor- 
ably with the 240,000 and 143,000 reservists possessed by Bulgaria and Hungary, 
respectively. Clearly, the Romanian defense concept is that men, and not ma- 
chines, will be decisive in a war of aggression against Romania.?6 Whether or not 
the reason for the theory lies in the application of making a virtue out of necessity is 
anybody’s guess, but it is clear that the Romanians prepare nearly exclusively on 
the basis of a scenario for their nation’s invasion. Arms are normally stored at 
workplaces and at work units and it is also at these places where Patriotic Guards 
are formed. It is also the Patriotic Guards that would integrate the reservists within 
their rank, rather than integrating the guards into reserve units. The function of 
these defensive units, in short, is to fight a guerilla war and wear down an enemy, 
rather than to expect to defend the territory of the state against a frontal attack.3” 
The question, of course, immediately arises as to the possible aggressor that 
would be able to place close to a million soldiers on Romanian territory, a number 
the Romanians believe would be necessary to maintain control over the popula- 
tion.38 Clearly, the irredentist Hungarians are not going to be able to muster that 
many men, the Bulgarians who may reactivate a very minor claim against 
Southern Dobrudja, would also be lacking in manpower and there are no NATO 
forces anywhere within any distance of Romania’s borders. Even if one did not 
follow the constant harping on nationalism and socialist partiotism and the 
furious anti-Sovietism of the regime, the only opposition the Romanian authorities 
need to be afraid of is the USSR and its allies; even then, to assemble an invasion 
and occupation force of nearly a million men seems to be a near impossibility. %? 
The Romanian party, by dispersing its troops and by relying on guerilla type 
resistance activities, clearly hopes that it will effectively deter Soviet threat poten- 
tialities for pressure by making the price of such invasions prohibitively high so 
that the credibility of using the threat of such an invasion becomes minimal. 


4.4. Mission as Regarding Equipment 


The Romanian armed forces clearly are more suited for defensive than for 
offensive wars, although the equipment they possess is somewhat comparable to 
that of Bulgaria. The presence of three mountain brigades (versus one in Bulgaria) 
and the heavier concentration of antitank and antiaircraft defense systems all 
indicate a defensive role as well, although it is baffling why the Romanian army 
would keep small bore weapons like the 57 mm ATK gun in its arsenal. The lack of 
landing craft—versus Bulgaria’s possession of eighteen Vydra LCU and nine 
MFP D-3 landing crafts—also points to the defensive nature of its military 
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missions. The same conclusion can be drawn from the emphasis on the Orao jet 
aircraft whose primary mission is close ground support which is very much in 
accordance with the projected concept of territorial defense as the primary mission 
of the forces.* 


4.5. Integration with the Pact; Amount of Soviet Control 


Romanian integration with the Soviet armed forces basically went through 
three distinct stages. The first stage lasted from 23 August 1944 to the end of 1945, 
the second stage from 1946 to around 1963-65, and the third stage from that date 
to the present. The first stage began as the Romanian government switched sides 
in World War II from being a determined opponent of the USSR and a close ally 
of Germany, whose troops distinguished themselves by extreme cruelty on Soviet 
soil, to a Soviet ally whose value to the Red Army was still considerable. This stage 
was characterized by relative independence of the armed forces as a professional 
body; only the most ardent supporters of the pro-German regime of Marshal 
Antonescu were removed from command and the army was left largely alone to 
fight against the remaining German troops. 

The second stage began shortly after 6 March 1945, when the Kremlin assisted 
in the establishment of a Communist regime led by Dr. Petru Groza and bestowed 
upon it the right to run the country as it wished—provided, of course, that the 
manner in which Romania was run agreed with Moscow’s wishes. Two facts 
should be emphasized here: (1) that the leaders of the USSR, and notably Stalin, 
seem to have rejected the plan proposed by such ardent Muscovites as Ana Pauker 
and Vasile Luca who would have put Russia in “total control over Romanian 
affairs” and went along with the more “grass-root oriented” approach of Groza, 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej and Lucretiu Patrascanu;*! and (2) there was no single 
overlord from the Soviet Union who had directly commanded and organized the 
transformation of the Romanian army and who thus could have played a role 
similar to that of Biriuzov in Bulgaria. Consequently, while one should not infer 
too much from these facts, they nonetheless indicate that the transformation of the 
army was accomplished as a strictly national process—even if the direction of the 
transformation went toward a Soviet goal orientation.‘ 

The second period began with determined policy of Bolshevization of the army. 
Purges in the military removed all those officers deemed unreliable and an intense 
resocialization task followed for those professionals who were kept on the payroll. 
Soviet army liasion officers at all levels were integrated into the daily life of the 
units—including battalion levels!—and the Soviet trained political officers bore 
the brunt of the indoctrination work such an integration effort required. The army 
officer corps was staffed with Soviet-trained former prisoners of war who were in- 
doctrinated in the USSR in captivity, and with young Romanian recruits—taken 
mostly from the peasant class—who were given quick, heavily politicized courses 
and later on special training in the Soviet Union. Such training, of course, was also 
necessary as the new army, reorganized on the Soviet model, replaced the army 
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equipment with new Soviet made weapons, and the reorganized army cooperated 
with a professional élan, justly measured to be high, with its Soviet counterparts 
through intermeshing nets of mutual institutional ties. 

Two men should be singled out as being most responsible for the Muscovite 
transformation. The first is Emil Bodndaras, a true Muscovite in the very sense of 
the word, who as the Minister of Defense from 1947 to 1955, was the organizer of 
this process, and who—although shifting to a more nativist position and giving up 
his position in 1955 to a protege, the prewar Moscow-trained Communist Leontin 
Salajan—remained influential in military affairs until his death in 1976. The 
second man was Major General Nicolae Ceausescu, who played an early, crucial 
role in the shaping of the army; as director of the Ministry of Defense’s main politi- 
cal administration between 1950 and 1954, he undertook to command the “com- 
munization” of the army. As an officer of the army, Ceausescu during these years 
had indeed mouthed the Russophilic and Sovietophilic views of Bodnaras and did 
everything in his power to assist in “the socialist transformation of the army.” 

The Hungarian revolution and the Polish events in October 1956 prompted 
increasing Soviet concern for the area and, in a manner that could be viewed as 
appeasement vis-a-vis Poland, the USSR signed specific terms for the stationing 
and disposition of Soviet soldiers in Poland. Prompted by these events, the 
Romanians also began to negotiate with the USSR and had signed an agreement 
in November 1956 that dealt with the stationing of Soviet troops in Romania, 
although little or no specifics were included in the agreement that delimited Soviet 
authority in a manner similar to that of the Polish agreement. Nonetheless, the 
Romanians were rewarded, far more greatly than the Poles, for their docility and 
for their pro-Soviet stand, as well as for their policy of constant emulation of the 
USSR and its policies in November 1958: during that month the USSR removed 
all Soviet troops stationed in Romania since 1944.44 

Between 1958 and 1965 it is relatively easy to see why the Romanian regime 
continued to adhere to the terms of the WTO: they felt that there were military and 
political benefits to be gained from it, although as far as the population was 
concerned, the army was merely an extension of Soviet rule and thus anything but 
a legitimate instrument of force. The army was, however, quite content: it paraded 
shiny new weapons and fared as well as any military in the region. It participated 
in the Warsaw Pact exercises of 1962 in Hungary and Czechoslovakia and it even 
held a joint Warsaw Pact exercise on Romanian territory in the same year.4 
During the 1962 exercise, the integration of the Romanian army with other Pact 
units seemed to be perfect; the command decisions, made by the joint command of 
the WTO, obviously placed General Salajan essentially in a subservient position. 
The same pattern was also reported ina fo!low-up exercise in 1963, although only 
circumstantial evidence indicates that in the 1963 exercise in Romania, Soviet and 
Bulgarian forces were utilized.46 Romania participated—at least according to 
Soviet and Bulgarian sources—in one more exercise held in 1967 at Rhodope in 
Bulgaria, but since 1962 it has not allowed any Soviet or WTO troops to enter its 
territory in spite of repeated pressures from members of the WTO alliance system, 
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especially following August 1968.47 It is true that Romania did allow some Soviet 
commanders in 1972-73 to conduct joint map exercises in the map room of the 
Romanian Defense Ministry, but Soviet troops have not entered the territory of 
Romania.48 

Since 1965, the Romanians have not participated with a sizable contingent of 
Romanian troops in any large scale exercise held by the Warsaw Pact, with 
perhaps the possible exception being the Rhodope exercise, although the evidence 
of Romanian participation is very flimsy. The policies of the new regime toward 
increasing independence and autonomy in foreign affairs led to the natural 
conclusion that the army also had to become an instrument of national policy and, 
hence, the whole question of further integration with the Pact became a moot 
point; in fact, the development of an independent army became the cornerstone of 
Romania’s resistance to Pact demands. It would be futile to attempt to prove that 
the Rhodope exercises, which included a coordination of forces and employed 
coastal defenses and seizures of coastal and mountain areas, were a next to the last 
straw in the breaking of Warsaw Pact-Romanian army integration plans, since we 
do not know if Romania really participated in it. The fact, however, remains that 
this exercise did convince Nicolae Ceausescu and his entourage, who came to 
power after Gheorghiu-Dej’s death in 1965, that the WTO was not preparing fora 
defensive struggle against NATO in an East-West confrontation. Regardless of 
actual Romanian participation in the exercise, with this conviction firmly embed- 
ded in Ceausescu’s head and reinforced by the WTO invasion of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 that was opposed by Romania vehemently, the Romanian leadership has 
attempted to forge a nationalist foreign policy which had major implications for 
the army and its role in the Warsaw Pact.4? The Romanian leadership, since 1964, 
clearly has opposed multinational maneuvers of the Pact that take place on the 
territory of any member state. The Romanian representative at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference of 1970 was reported to have even advanced the 
proposal to prohibit maneuvers of the troops of one country to take place on the 
territory of another country.5° And the Romanian UN Ambassador Gheorghe 
Diaconescu attempted to include in the definition of aggression wording that 
would have defined the term to include action against a state by members of its 
own alliance system.>! 

Romania, since 1964, only participated fully in the Pact’s political and military 
command structure. Indeed, the argument can be made that even the participation 
in the command structure assured mostly a national demand: it gave intelligence 
and leverage to Romania it otherwise would not possess. Since major Pact 
decisions must be taken unanimously, Romania acts as an obstreperous ally; it 
challenged the reasons why the commander in chief of the Pact must be a Soviet 
general; it refused to raise (along with Hungary and Poland) its share of the 
defense budget in 1978; and it has come out firmly against the necessity of 
maintaining military bases and alliance systems such as NATO and the WTO.°*? 
But, under no circumstances has Romanian policy ever stated that it intends to 
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abandon the Warsaw Pact and hence offered no pretext for a Soviet invasion 
similar to the one used by the USSR in 1956 in Hungary. 


4.6. Party Control 


One of the cardinal tenets of Romanian defense policy has been the subordina- 
tion of the military to the party and, in fact, since 1947 constant party control has 
been the heart of the party doctrine governing civilian-military relations.53 The 
constancy of the doctrine and its implementation has been reinforced and refined 
throughout the years. In 1969 a Council of Defense was created and the entire 
military-defense-security organization was subordinated to the work of the Coun- 
cil; needless to say the president of the Council of Defense is none other than 
Nicolae Ceausescu, the Secretary General of the party, although he also carries the 
title of President of the Republic and the Supreme Commander of the Armed 
Forces. The law regarding the organization of national defense, passed in 1972, 
moreover subordinates the Patriotic Guard directly to the party organs at the 
various levels,°4 and hence professional military considerations only obtain during 
actual combat circumstances.°> Moreover, the Romanian military—especially at 
the higher levels—is far from immune to Ceausescu’s deliberate policy of frequent 
rotation of cadres, moving military men into civilian jobs and the other way 
around. 

The method of party control is based on the classical Soviet model insofar as 
structural provisions are concerned. Political control is exercised first and foremost 
by the appointment of a Higher Political Council, nominated and designated 
exclusively by the Romanian Communist Party’s Central Committee Secretariat’s 
Administrative Department that clears all provisions concerning appointment 
with the Supreme Commander. The Higher Political Council is in charge of the 
appointment of political officers all the way down to battalion levels; these political 
officers work closely, not merely with their own professional counterparts, but also 
with the RCP party committees on their respective ievels, thus allowing control 
over political activity to be also influenced by these local committees. It is, of 
course, obvious that all activities carry political connotations and hence the 
control exercised by the party is far more overwhelming than it is in other 
Communist states in the southern tier.°° 

Although military representation in the Central Committee 1s a low 3 percent, *” 
party membership is extraordinarily high among the officers and professional non- 
commissioned officers and even those officers who are not party members must 
belong to the UTC, the Union of Communist Youth.*’ The defense councils, start- 
ing at the local and reaching all the way up to the national level, are directly under 
party control with overlapping membership in other state and party organizations 
assuring maximum levels of commitment. Although prior to the 1970s the secret 
police had been used for purposes of control and infiltration, as well as for probable 
contact with the KGB and the GRU, by all estimates available, their function in 
this sphere has been suborned by the party watchdogs.»°? 
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One can ask clearly, why such stringent party control over the military and espe- 
cially, why the continuous heightening of party control since the mid-1960s? The 
reason, it seems to this researcher, lies in an area very much of a concern to the 
leadership: the possibility that the military is pro-Soviet and a continuous doubt 
concerning its internal-defensive reliability or rather a concern over its very 
internal-offensive reliability. The military officer corps has been well-integrated 
into the Soviet pattern of forces. The renationalization of Romanian foreign and 
military policy and the distance put between WTO and Romanian goals, the 
development of the “doctrine of the defense of the nation by the entire people,” of 
necessity lessened the army officer corps’ role. While other armies of the region 
have received far more up-to-date weaponry than had Romania from the USSR 
and in far larger quantity, Romania’s arsenal of war equipment remains relatively 
backward; even the recent “multifurcation” of the weapons systems and the 
infusion with foreign weapons seems to be slow and prolling, leaving the military 
to wonder about its importance to the national goals. The (1) constant harping on 
the subordination of the military to party goals;® (2) the subordination of the 
Patriotic Guard to party rather than military control; (3) the low percentage 
devoted to national defense; (4) the fact that most of the line and field grade 
officers have had intensive contacts with and training by Soviet units in the 
pre-1965 era; (5) the low prestige of the military; and (6) the constant mixing of 
civilian-military roles—all these could not have helped but create a great deal of 
resentment among the professional military cadre.°! 

This resentment, and possibly the well-justified concern by the party over that 
resentment, is best illustrated by the infamous Ion Serb affair. In 1972 General Ion 
Serb, in his position as the commander of the Bucharest Garrison was caught 
passing military secrets to Colonel A. F. Mussatov, the Soviet military attache in 
Bucharest.®? Such disloyalty has not been unique; General Pacepa’s defection to 
the West and Romanian surveillance of the close ties between Romanian and 
Soviet army personnel, as well as the consistent Soviet wooing of Romanian 
officers, simply illustrate the vulnerability of the military and the necessity of strict 
party control. 


4.7. The Good Life 


The good life for the officers, to put it bluntly, isn’t so good in socialist Romania. 
The earlier pattern of upward mobility for those who have come from the lower 
classes to an officer corps and been paid fairly well in comparison to the rest of a 
mobilizing society has stopped being an attraction as the country began to shift 
toward more nationalistic policies. Whatever the strengths of Ceausescu’s policies, 
his treatment of the military and the general policy of fostering a rather fake 
egalitarianism within the social system carries with it a pragmatic policy that tends 
to de-emphasize the benefits paid to the professional military. Perhaps because 
he is genuinely scared of a military that may challenge his power—and that trend 
historically has been observable in Romania throughout the centuries—or because 
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of his firm conviction that it is not necessary to co-opt the military which, after all, 
will always do its honorable duty of defending the fatherland, Ceausescu has 
deliberately tried to integrate the military and civil society as the basis for the 
“unity of the entire people.” 

The army and the officer corps is not regarded asa special caste and only those 
on active duty seem to be regarded with some special respect, although they too are 
subordinated to the doctrine of defense as the “cause and work of the entire 
people.” Moreover, the fact that the military is required to spend enormous 
amounts of time in assisting with construction on such vast projects as the 
Danube-Black Sea Canal, or on such mundane tasks as the harvest each year, 
further reduces military pride especially among the officer corps.6 Furthermore, 
even such measures as a raise in pay for badly paid recruits and the doubling of 
leave time for all ranks that participate in the gigantic construction and harvest 
talks during the period of their work, also cuts into precious training time needed 
to maintain a professional army. 

The result is a pay scale that is hardly in excess of pay scales possessed by 
ordinary workers. Although we do not have exact pay scales, once again, it is 
known that a major in the army in 1980 earned 2,500 leis per month when the 
average salary for Romania as a whole, according to official figures, during the 
same year was 2240 leis; among the technical intelligentsia a 4000 lei average 
monthly salary was the norm and a good skilled worker could also make easily 
that much at his workplace. Even with the food and clothing allowance this 
figure will not go above 3000 leis and such a salary provides no real attraction. 

In comparative as well as in absolute terms, officers in the militia and troops 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Interior, do much better. A lieutenant in 
the militia makes 3200 leis per month (as much as a judge), while a major in the 
Security Service earns 5800; in comparison, the earnings of a district level procura- 
tor would be 4800 leis per month. Service in the troops of the Ministry of Interior, 
the 17,000 borderguards, and the 20,000 security forces, in other words, provides 
greater attraction. These individuals receive priority in apartment allocations over 
army officers in their own rank structure and—because they represent the party 
and Ceausescu directly—their prestige is considerably higher. It is important to 
remind the reader, moreover, that there are no conscripts in the security forces, 
only volunteers, while 59.6 percent of the army still consists of conscripted 
soldiers!®7 

This same imbalance shows up also if one examines the schooling and back- 
ground required for service in the officer corps of the two branches. Since 1978, in 
addition to the applicant coming from a working class background, the individual 
who desires to become an army officer must have at least a high school diploma. In 
addition to these requirements, however, security personnel must have had mili- 
tary training and must finish the MOI (Ministry of Interior) special school at 
Sibiu. While troops of the security services, because of the inducements and the 
added benefits, do enjoy some prestige—however negative an implication that 
type of prestige carries—army officers are regarded uniformly without that respect. 
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Only when they reach a certain favored political position, such as that attained by 
Generals Ion Dinca, Ion Ionita and Ion Coman, Constantin Olteanu or Illie 
Ceausescu, do they attain a respect commensurate with their roles and position in 
the task of defending the nation. In spite of the high percentage of party members 
among the army officer corps, one can clearly see that such treatment of the 
professional military is a poor way of insuring the defense of the fatherland. 


4.8. Value Socialization 


As mentioned above, from the very inception of its overlord position in 1945—47, 
the Communist party has attempted to socialize values concomitant with its goals 
in the members of the army and especially in its officer corps. Using the simplest 
language and the simplest messages, the army was indoctrinated as having the 
greatest role in the transformation of society, the advancement of the party’s cause; 
the ideology espoused the traditional Communist values found in the other armies 
during the mobilization stage.*’ The thorough integration with Soviet advisors 
and Soviet personnel in both the tactical and the political sphere assisted also in 
inculcating the officer corps with values that were beneficial toward the USSR, the 
“land of socialism” the “great fraternal ally,” and the “emulatable experience.” 

While during this period the army, perhaps, had not become a truly voluntary 
instrument that accepted all of the precepts, the officer corps, that indeed received 
great benefits from the process, seemed certainly to be imbued with the projected 
values. The background of the officer corps, mostly peasant lads, and the experi- 
ence of their families during the collectivization-mobilization era of the early 
1950s, compared to their own much more powerful and pampered situation, 
reinforced each other and loyalty to the cause of both the Soviet alliance and the 
Communist system generally went hand-in-hand with each other. Reinforcement 
by fear—both of the loss of their position and loss of their life should the regime be 
overthrown—also added a powerful inducement to internalize the desired values. 

As the regime altered its orientation vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact following the Ceausescu ascendance to power, the need arose—using Walter 
Bacon’s evocative and well-turned phrase—to “renationalize” the army. The 
army, traditionally the guarantor of the nation’s independence once again was 
expected to become the repository of the nationalism army officers historically 
were expected to possess.®? Hidden in its new formulation of “socialist patriotism,” 
but containing the old content of chauvinism, irredentism, and anti-Russian and 
anti-Magyar sentiment, Romanian nationalism draws its sources from Romanian 
history and the party places great emphasis not merely on emphasizing but also 
rewriting history.’”? The establishment of the Center for Study and Research on 
Military History and Theory in 1970 and the literally hundreds of publications 
printed in Romania dealing with the precursors of Ceausescu, including such 
great heros as Michael the Brave, Vlad the Impaler, and Mircea the Old, are buta 
few indications of the “Ceausescuization” of history.”! 

It could be expected that such a re-emphasis of the heroic national past will 
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draw enthusiastic response from the traditional repositories of national values. 
When coupled with a pampering of the officer corps and when the army itself is a 
recipient of greater budgetary allocations and new weapons systems, such expecta- 
tions are certainly not above and beyond the norm. In the case of Romania, 
however, since the early 1960s the role of the army officer has consistently been 
denigrated and its prestige, if anything, has been lowered (1) as Ceausescu has 
placed the emphasis on the doctrine of “defense as the cause and work of the entire 
people;” (2) as the army has been in effect subordinated to the political apparat 
and its control and placed at most on par with the irregular Patriotic Guard; (3) as 
more and more, the army is being used for construction purposes; (4) as the party 
refused to raise defense expenditures; and (5) as—in spite of a theoretically 
ambitious domestic weapons development program—the army has fallen behind 
the equipment arsenal of the armies of all its neighbors. 

It is for these reasons that the party still must continue to emphasize the 
necessity of further political work, even at the expense of military training.’? 
Romanian sources are clear in stating that the army’s priority goal is to socialize 
the recruit and the officer alike to possess values concomitant with the values 
expected to be held by a politically committed soldier.’3 Ceausescu has repeatedly 
gone on the rampage against too much technical training and has insisted that 
recruits must be inculcated with “rich political and cultural knowledge . . . the 
army must be an advanced school for political and patriotic education.”’”4 Pushed 
and shoved by the political apparat, the Romanian army was forced to formally 
“pledge to further intensify its political, educational and revolutionary education 
for the country’s defenses.” It is obvious that the party was still not satisfied.’ 

Does the party have reason to fear that its policies are not going to be carried out, 
or that there is a resentment among the military that would translate into actual 
activities against the leadership? It is clear that there is a surprisingly large body of 
evidence that the party has some cause for concern. The previously close ties with 
the Soviet military, the well-remembered modern arsenal the Soviets provided and 
the presumed prestige benefits that a closer integration with the Warsaw Pact 
would offer the professional military, when contrasted with the lack of benefits 
offered by Ceausescu’s regime, become a powerful force and hold the possibility of 
evincing stronger pro-Soviet tendencies.’° There are some shreds and some solid 
pieces of evidence to support this contention; in addition to the Serb affair, there is 
also the reported coup attempt by the military during the summer of 1971.7” Al- 
though this was most likely a Soviet manufactured or Soviet planned and assisted 
coup attempt, the very fact that such an attempt could be initiated and actually go 
beyond the planning stage also is indicative of the actual resentment. 

The chances for anti-Ceausescu action and a coup whose purpose is to bring the 
army back into the “fold,” are mitigated by four factors. First, the army, regardless 
of the treatment the regime seems to have meted out for it, still remains staffed by 
people who take their nationalism very seriously. Whether on the conscript or on 
the officer level, the popular attitudes and values are socialized into members of 
the army and they cannot escape the frenzy of nationalism that is projected over 
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the media. Second, Russia is projected as a “traditional” enemy; after all, it is 
thought that the USSR took away the territory in Soviet Moldavia, that rightfully 
and historically is held to belong to Romania. Such an irredentist claim is 
consistently upheld in all the recent historical works, although the Romanians 
tread the water gingerly regarding the methods suggested for recovering the lost 
territories. Third, Romania is being depicted as a fortress that its traditional 
enemies wish to dismantle and only the persistent strength of the “great leader” 
and his policies prevent the disintegration and occupation of the state. Consequent- 
ly, Romanian media sources miss no opportunity to point out that Hungary’s 
fervent desire lies in the reincorporation of Transylvania, and Romanian national 
leaders consistently suggest—especially to Western news representatives—that 
Hungary actually is raising the question of the oppressed Magyar and German 
nationalities, in its role as a Trojan horse for Soviet domination over Romania’s 
independent course. Fourth, finally, following the death of Bodnaras, the constant 
control exercised by Ceausescu also acts as a restraining factor over the articula- 
tion of dissatisfaction and the aggregation of pro-Soviet values. Starting in 1971, 
Ceausescu has attempted to retire, replace, or otherwise remove all those officers 
in the higher ranks of the army and the Ministry of Interior, who have received 
extensive Soviet training or in any way were suspected to possess pro-Soviet views. 
By placing his own relatives and cronies, men who possessed personal loyalty to 
him and were richly rewarded for possessing such attributes, he held the positions 
of control since 1971 in all areas of responsibility and in all ranks above field grade 
officers. In spite of this, Emil Bodndaras, the last truly powerful Sovietophile 
Muscovite, continued to be able to protect some of Moscow’s proteges (especially 
in the Ministry of Interior) in their position until Bodnaras’ death in January 1976. 
Even during the early 1970s, however, Ceausescu has made determined inroads in 
the power of the pro-Moscow wing and his policy of rotation of cadres was 
specifically aimed at removing the threat of Muscovite control over the army and 
preventing offensive-internal activity against the Ceausescu regime. 

It must also be stated that Ceausescu’s policies have a special effect on the 
security services. Since they are the mainstay of the regime’s power and active 
beneficiaries of the system and its rewards, especially in the material sphere, the 
Ministry of Interior plays a powerful controlling role over the army. The men and 
the officers of the security services are constantly socialized with messages of what 
may happen if the Soviets were to replace Ceausescu’s regime, how they would 
have to play minor roles—similar to those of the security services of Hungary. 
Fear is also instilled when films are shown at Sibiu depicting the 1956 Hungarian 
revolution and how the security services were the first to be hanged while army 
officers and enlisted men in uniforms mutely watched and in some instances they 
even participated in the action; the implications are abundantly clear. 


4.9. Impact of NATO Actions 


It seems very clear that should external-defensive action be necessary in case of 
an attack by outside forces presumably allied with NATO, the Romanian military 
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would have to abide by their obligations and participate in a defensive war. Even 
under such circumstances these troops are stated to remain under Romanian 
control and command.” The facts, however, that the army has not had intensive 
integrated training with Soviet and Pact forces, and that its training and equip- 
ment sorely lag behind those of other WTO forces render such assistance prob- 
lematical and of limited value. The purpose and goal of the Romanian political 
leadership, consequently, seems to be to stay out of a general European war 
started by the Soviet side but adhere to the Pact under the theory that it will gladly 
participate in defensive action, but will not ever wage an aggressive war on the 
territory of other states regardless of their social system; this doctrine has been 
repeatedly stressed by Ceausescu himself as well as by his entourage.’? Even under 
such circumstances, both because of the nature of the army’s preparations and its 
equipment status, the only front-line troops that could possibly be utilized are 
limited contingents of the Ministry of Interior troops and the AFV and ATK guns 
possessed by these units would render their participation also of limited value in 
such a scenario. 

Should the WTO engage in an offensive scenario, either in a general convention- 
al war, or ina limited thrust to the south, the utility of the Romanian army would 
continue to dwindle further. Doctrinally, as stated above, Romania would feel 
compelled to sit it out and only extreme force or threat of extreme force to be 
employed by the USSR against Romania may be able to compel it to be involved 
in such an action. Given the fact, however, that the USSR will need its manpower 
under such circumstances for front-line activities, such a threat—unless it is part of 
a nuclear blackmail and such is not likely to be employed against Romania as a 
result of Soviet concern for the danger of radiation to its own population—is not 
likely to have an effect on the Romanian leadership. Moreover, once again 
because of the physical limitations posed by the lack of preparedness and the 
limited value of Romania’s measly arsenal, even if such a deployment could be 
forced it would be of limited value at best and the troops deployed would best 
provide hinterland services. 

In case of Soviet expansionist-interventionist moves regarding the Persian 
Gulf-Indian Ocean or Mediterranean areas, the Soviet leadership would encounter 
grave difficulties. The source of these difficulties would not merely be doctrinal or 
arsenal-equipment limitational factors. Rather, Romania’s excellent relations 
with the Middle Eastern states, including Israel, would prevent the use of these 
troops in any conflict on the side of the WTO and against the states of the Middle 
East. One must not disregard the by now two-decade-old policy of Romania as a 
bridgebuilder toward the Third World and, specifically, toward the region with 
which our study is concerned. 

Three things can possibly change the conclusions stated here: (1) a quick and 
certain loss by NATO; (2) the inducements offered by the Soviets to participate 
and the resulting Romanian opportunistic evaluation of benefits to be gained from 
such inducements; and (3) a possible pro-Soviet, anti-Ceausescu coup among the 
disaffected Romanian military. The quick losses suffered by NATO and the 
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general inaction or inability to oppose the WTO would prompt a quick re-evalua- 
tion of all previous strategies; the “let’s jump on the bandwagon” effect—similar to 
that of the 23 August 1944 revolt—would possibly encourage some symbolic 
Romanian participation, even if its military value would be negligible. Some 
military deployment of Ministry of Interior troops could be achieved, although 
such troops would not be deployed in the territory of Yugoslavia and, perhaps, 
could only be utilized to a very minimal extent in European Turkey. The likelihood 
of their use, even under such circumstances cannot be estimated at more than 
10-20 percent. Moreover, any resistance or any possibility of successful NATO 
resistance would reduce such a likelihood to a near zero percentage; the current 
Romanian leadership’s greatest fear is increased Soviet power and its greatest 
hope for irredentist purposes is the disintegration of the USSR or at least a 
significant loss in its power. 

Regarding the inducements for such offensive participation, one would have to 
search long and hard to find such possibilities; it is nearly inconceivable that the 
USSR would offer a repatriation of Soviet Moldavia to Romania for the dubious 
price of a few badly trained and badly equipped divisions. Consequently, for the 
Soviet leadership the inducements that can be given to Romania—greater indepen- 
dence than what it already possesses, for example—are precious few and they are 
not likely to lead to Romanian participation, except as stated above in case of a 
quick and decisive victory over NATO and allied forces everywhere in Europe, 
specifically, however, in the Mediterranean area. 

The most likely scenario for the Soviet Union to elicit compliance with its own 
directives lies in a determined and underhanded campaign of attempting to 
replace Ceausescu by pro-Soviet officers who would hope for an improvement in 
prestige, status, and force strengths from the Soviet alliance system. Ceausescu’s 
rotation of cadres, his staffing of the higher levels by personal followers, and the 
constant watchdog functions of the party and the Ministry of Interior over all 
ranks in the army, as well as his promise of greater development of a national war 
industry and his support for joint manufacturing ventures with the West, tend to 
undercut this option. The lack of legitimacy, however, that Ceausescu has to face 
not just from the army, but from the population in general, the restrictive 
terror-based personalized rule of Ceausescu and his party, can be overcome by 
anti-Russian, irredentist, chauvinist nationalism and continuous harping on inde- 
pendence and sovereignty only so long: the regime faces its greatest threat not from 
abroad but from its own people, unless some real steps are taken in the near future 
by the leadership. It is true that Romania has had no historical experience in 
domestic social revolution and the Romanian proverb Mamaliga nu exploda 
(“The cornmeal mush does not explode”), seems to have held to date; how long it 
will continue to hold true, however, is anybody’s guess. 

All of the above considerations, therefore, indicate that: (1) Romanian troops 
will only be utilized for external defensive combat aimed at maintaining the 
security and integrity of the Romanian state; (2) Romanian troops would not be 
used against Allied positions in the southern theater and their combat even in 
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undertaking such tasks as the securing of the hinterlands, would be negligible; and 
(3) Romanian army officers, while well controlled by the party at the present time, 
need to be boosted in their professional positions, prestige and equipment, so that 
they would not be vulnerable to Soviet inducements to take action against 
Ceausescu and hence against the relatively independent foreign policy the Roman- 
ian Socialist Republic now follows. 


Chapter 5. Hungary: Problematical Performer 


5.1. The National Environment 


The military has historically been one of the most highly regarded classes within 
Hungarian society, even if during the period between World War I and World 
War II the officers from the good families and from the nobility of “seven plum 
trees” (impoverished gentry or nobility owning only enough land to barely support 
seven plum trees) had already suffered greatly from the effects of the depression 
and froma lack of economic certitude. Many of them—specifically the badly paid 
junior officers of the infantry—could not keep up with the expenses of the rich 
military caste characterized by the bubbling champagne and the glittering crystal 
and china of the officers’ casino. 

Was this group already declassé in the interwar period? Perhaps yes. Beyond 
the glitter, the decorations, the pomp and circumstance, slowly there began to 
emerge a more sober awareness of the existing system’s artificiality. In the army of 
the 1930s one witnesses the beginnings of a questioning attitude; in the army 
modernization debates in the 1930s one already senses the recognition that the 
outmoded social system cannot provide the necessary wherewithal for the efficient 
operation of a modern army.! 

These attitudes, however, were all submerged in the great event engulfing the 
nation between 1938 and 1945. In the first part of the war the great jubilation, 
caused by the army’s assistance in recapturing the lost territories, had slowly 
replaced the earlier questioning attitudes. The Soviet army, of course, viewed the 
participation of the Hungarian army in the war with extreme concern. The 
so-called Carpathian group of the Hungarian army—a group containing around 
40,000 men—had been given the task of maintaining the role of occupation troops 
behind the advancing German army as it entered Soviet territory after the 
outbreak.? The group distinguished itself by its extreme cruelty against the local 
population, although some officers had refused to participate in these events and 
some had even joined the partisans. Even though they suffered the loss of some 200 
officers and 4,500 men, the vast majority served the German cause unhesitatingly.? 
The initial Carpathian group itself was replaced by the end of October 1941 by 
other units, and on 12 November 1941 the Hungarian government acceded to the 
German requests, thereby thrusting Hungary into the anti-Soviet military effort.4 
During the winter of 1942—43, nearly 200,000 members of the Second Hungarian 
Army perished on the Russian front.’ That army, doomed from the beginning, 
was purposely sent to certain doom in Russia as a token payment for the return of 
Hungarian territories. It was composed of people largely between thirty-five and 
fifty years of age, having only one machine gun for every kilometer of front line. 
They were bereft of warm clothing and adequate oil for the normal operation of 
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weapons.° Asa result of the destruction of the Second Army it was not until 1944 
that the army as a whole was able to recover sufficiently from the morale problems 
resulting from the death and destruction of the 200,000 unfortunate soldiers on the 
Don.’ 

The recovery, however, was a mixed blessing. With the Soviet army’s approach 
to the Hungarian border, the Hungarian army officer faced his greatest dilemma; 
although many had refused to support the Germans, they were suddenly forced to 
choose between Hilter and Stalin. The choice of subjugation by Russia or nominal 
independence under Hitler was an empty choice, a false dichotomy, the very 
artificiality of which was proven by the German occupation of Hungary on 19 
March 1944, and by the ascendance of Szalasi and the Arrow Cross party to 
power on 15 October 1944.8 

With the culmination of these events, history left little maneuverability to many 
Hungarian officers and noncommissioned officers. Although not anxious to 
support Hitler or Szalasi, many Hungarian officers continued to fight tooth and 
nail, because they perceived the imminent destruction of Hungary at the hands of 
the Soviet army; they were willing to give their lives in the defense of the nation. 
While some had surrendered or simply deserted at the first opportunity because 
they saw seemingly inevitable defeat, only a very small group, whose efforts were 
doomed, attempted to fight the Germans. 

Thus, the respect and influence of the professional army by the war’s end had 
totally eroded. It had ignominiously lost the war and, as far as the general popula- 
tion was concerned, had been unsuccessful in preventing hostile powers from 
occupying Hungarian lands. It had also, once again, lost the lands that Hitler had 
given back to Hungary. And more importantly, with his participation in a war 
fought by machines, in a war where his role was regarded as clearly secondary to 
that of the heroic ally, the Hungarian army officer—even though the roster of 
prisoners of war captured by the Soviets contained a disproportionately high 
percentage of officers—could not even show his personal bravery to the population 
as the raison d’etre for the army. 

For the occupiers and for the Communists soon to become influential in the 
new government, the Hungarian army officers clearly represented a hostile force. 
The officers were regarded as members of the former ruling class, deemed 
irrevocably hostile to the Communists’ professed egalitarian attitude, and they 
represented a possible rallying point against the new order. Fearing the loss of 
their previous privileges, status, and wealth, the army officers as a rule, in turn, 
regarded the Communists as natural enemies; their fears, confirmed by the 
continuous ascent of Communist influence and the concurrent losses of their own 
positions, compelled them to retreat from political life. When the Communists 
gained control it was the army officer who was punished most severely, judged 
most harshly, and sent to the worst type of forced labor camps.? 

The Soviet troops considered the Hungarian army officer merely an extension 
of his German counterpart and assumed that he had committed crimes just as 
serious as those of most of the Wehrmacht officers. For the Soviets, too, the 
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Hungarian army was not merely a defeated army, but also one that deserved no 
respect for its hesitation, for its spinelessness, for its tragic misunderstanding of 
history. In 1945 the Hungarian army had reached the abyss of respect, morale, and 
social status. 

It was in this atmosphere that the new army was officially created in 1946. 
Although since January 1945 there had existed military units made up of troops 
that had earlier surrendered to the Soviet Union and joined the fight against the 
Germans, Zoltan Vas claims that in some fighting on front-line units of the Red 
Army, Hungarian Communists and prisoners of war had been integrated since 
1942.10 The organization of the Hungarian army in Hungary was not fully 
undertaken until the second part of 1946. Most of those senior officers willing to 
fight against Hitler were not willing to become a part of an organization subservi- 
ent to the party. Nevertheless, the new Communist-led army came into existence 
following the signing of the Paris Peace Treaty of 10 February 1947. On 9 
September 1948, the army received its new Communist Minister of Defense, 
Mihaly Farkas, one of the most ardent Muscovite Stalinists. It was he who, until 
1953, molded the new People’s Army, and who, more than anyone else, was 
responsible for the development of the Hungarian armed forces. !! 

The Hungarian People’s Army officially came into existence in 1948, organized 
ina manner reflecting closely the Soviet pattern and a conscious desire on the part 
of the Communist leadership to Sovietize the army. After an initial hesitation, 
reflecting a lack of clear directives, the Communist army elite went to work to 
emulate the Soviet army; even ranks and insignia were based on the Soviet usage 
as were decorations and the general privileges given to the cadres.!2 The new 
Communist army also copied the Soviet practice of assigning political officers in 
the form of neveld tiszts (“teaching or training officers”). The first and most 
important problem facing the organizers of the People’s Army, however, was the 
need for officers who were both qualified for command positions and who were 
trusted by the party. Consequently, in 1949 the Political Department of the 
Hungarian Ministry of Defense issued a directive which attempted to fill the gap 
of missing personnel. The temporary solution designed to meet shortages of 
qualified, politically reliable personnel was the creation of a dual command 
structure divided between a political commissar and a military commander.!? 
Although the structure and function of the dual command system has been 
maintained since 1949, stringent controls on the military commanders were placed 
during the period of 1949—55.!4 

An additional important element in the Sovietization of the army was the 
arrival of Soviet military advisers in Hungary and the sending of Hungarian 
military cadres to the USSR.!5 In November 1948, hundreds of Soviet military 
officers began to be assigned to duty at all Hungarian command headquarters 
down to the regimental level.'° Although theoretically these officers were supposed 
to fulfill only advisory functions, practically they were able to influence all 
important command decisions. There is some debate on the nature of the connec- 
tion between these advisors and the KGB; in the absence of reliable data one can 
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only conclude that some of these Soviet advisors did have intimate ties with the 
Soviet security organs. 

The sending of Hungarian military cadres to the Soviet Union was another part 
of the deliberate Sovietization process. Starting in December 1948, literally 
thousands of young cadres (both military and civilian) were sent to Soviet military 
and political academies and dozens of general staff officers were sent to the Soviet 
general staff schools. The obvious and most frequently stated goal was to have 
them acquire both the technical proficiency required for their job and the desired 
Weltanschauung needed to keep ideology in the proper perspective. 

Prior to the 1956 revolution the party also actively engaged in a recruitment 
program designed to create a loyal officer corps. Officers and noncommissioned 
officers recruited during these years came largely from those elements previously 
discriminated against by former army recruitment procedures. The army specifi- 
cally recruited from the working class and the peasantry. Indeed, by 1953 nearly 
eighty percent of the army officers were children of manual laborers and peasants, 
with an inordinately high thirty-five percent of the officers claiming to have come 
from the peasantry.!” 

There are no exact figures of the breakdown of the officer corps during these 
years. According to one source, 52.8 percent of the officers in 1954 claimed to have 
come from the working class while 35 percent claimed to have peasant origins. !8 It 
is interesting to speculate, however, about the remainder of the officer corps, the 12 
percent nonworkers and nonpeasants. Undoubtedly, among them there was a 
large number of former officer specialists whose views for various reasons coin- 
cided with the regime. A good example was Colonel Pal Maleter who later on, 
during the Hungarian revolution, became the Minister of Defense and was 
executed in 1958. Maleter had finished the Ludovika Academy in 1940 and as a 
first lieutenant went to Russia in 1941. Instead of the boredom of the POW camp, 
after his capture in 1943, he chose the life of a guerilla and signed up to harass Axis 
units in Transylvania. After the war he remained in the army and within the 
military-party hierarchy he was regarded as and acted like a Stalinist party official. 
He was sent to the Zrinyi Academy in 1950 as one of the most trusted young 
cadres. Throughout the purges of the 1950s and in the following years he managed 
to survive as an armored unit commander in Budapest.!9 Although again exact 
figures are not known, one can estimate that at least one-half of those officers, not 
of peasant or worker origin, had been like Maleter, former army officers in various 
capacities. The remainder of that twelve percent probably were central party 
cadres who were simply political personnel sent to supervise the political reliability 
of the army. 

Why so many workers and peasants joined so willingly such a disrespected 
force, of course, is easily understandable in the light of history. After all, the 
upward mobility offered by the army was attractive to formerly dispossessed 
elements of society. It certainly was preferable for those worker and peasant lads 
who otherwise could expect to perform only physical labor. It required limited 
intellectual work, at least in the beginning. It furnished respect in a society where 
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respect was scarce and it gave them both a sense of power and of participation ina 
process in which many of them believed. The tangible benefits were also enormous. 
Aside from security and food, the chance of having an apartment or at least a 
private room, free boots, and free uniforms were all highly welcome benefits in a 
modernizing society characterized by the scarcity of consumer goods. And finally, 
it was the path of least resistance to material security and safety. 

The political education of the new army was in the hands of the company’s 
political officers directly assigned by the Main Political Administration of the 
Ministry of Defense and guided by the Administrative Department of the Party 
Central Committee Secretariat. In this sense the Main Political Administration 
was a dual organization. It controlled and directed the relatively sophisticated 
education of the army by recruiting for and supervising the political schools and by 
maintaining control over these processes and institutions through the assignment 
of political-educational leadership posts to such trusted leaders as, for instance, 
Sandor Nogradi. The most important political-ideological training institution 
under the control of the Main Political Administration was the Petéfi Academy in 
Hiivosvolgy in Budapest.” Until 1953, however, due largely to the purges and to 
the instability of the command structure, the political work was not considered as 
having reached high enough levels to be regarded as a truly effective instrument of 
political socialization.?! 

The year 1953 can be considered a turning point in Eastern European history for 
various reasons. First, this was the year Stalin died and, second, it was in this year 
that some tentative changes began in the Eastern European societies, eventually 
culminating in the revolts of 1956. In Hungary both Matyas Rakosi’s and General 
Mihaly Farkas’s powers were curbed and a new educational effort began under the 
new Minister of Defense, Lieutenant General Istvan Bata. The various military 
academies, such as the Gyérgy Dozsa (infantry), the Matyas Rakosi (armored 
carriers), the Lajos Kossuth and Gabor Aron (artillery), the Mihaly Tancsics 
(engineering), the Mate Zalka (intelligence), the Gyorgy Killian and Pal Vasvari 
(air force), and the Endre Sagvari (communication) colleges began training profes- 
sional officers, and regular six-month training courses were also established within 
the major divisions of the army. Similarly, the Miklos Zrinyi Academy, the equiva- 
lent of the Command and General Staff College, re-established a highly profes- 
sional military curriculum.22 The emphasis on professional achievement was 
reflected in political education as well; it began to shift away from the primitive “let 
us love the Soviet Union” to the cautious view of regarding Hungary’s past ina far 
more positive light than before. 

It was during the years 1953 through 1956, however, that the greatest amount of 
stress also appeared within the army units. Because of the necessity of maintaining 
a modern armed force, those recruits formerly welcome for their background 
were, during these years, forced to acquire significant new knowledge and become 
proficient in organization, management, and modern warfare techniques. As 
education, despite original intentions, spread among the more intelligent officers, 
more questions were posed to the leadership and many of these questions could 
not be dogmatically answered. It was necessary, on the one hand, to instill 
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patriotism and, on the other, to maintain the fiction of socialist brotherhood. The 
officer was torn between these two extremes in searching for an acceptable 
middle-of-the-road position. The incipient nationalism, so characteristic of both 
the peasant and working classes of Hungary prior to the war, was also reflected 
among the officers who had come from those classes. The cognitive dissonance 
between the theory of socialist internationalism and one’s natural nationalism, 
aggravated by the unique position of the Soviet troops and special privileges given 
to Soviet officers, for many became too much to bear. When the revolution of 1956 
broke out, the army seemed to melt away. 

The nonparticipation of the army in the revolt is, of course, a contradictory 
phenomenon in itself. Indeed, it is true that the army cannot be equated with 
individual units; for instance, the regular army detachment ordered to put down 
the riot at the Radio Building on 23 October 1956 refused to abide by the orders 
and the requests of the AVO to fire on the demonstrators; in fact, they joined the 
revolutionaries. The ten battalions of Soviet forces sent from the Soviet bases 
surrounding the capital, taken from units of the Second Guards Mechanized 
Division at Cegléd, were unable to defeat the Hungarian army units in the Killian 
Barracks and at the Corvin Cinema nearby in three days of heavy fighting; the fact 
was that here as elsewhere, some three divisions of Soviet troops “sent to restore 
order in an East European capital” were simply defeated.”3 It is also true that the 
sporadic defense of the nation against an overwhelming force of some 120,000 
men, taken from eleven fully-staffed category one divisions in Romania and the 
Ukraine, had produced many desperate, individual acts of heroism; the sad— 
though perhaps politically wise and humanly understandable—fact that Imre 
Nagy refused to give an order to the armed forces, unfortunately or fortunately 
limited such acts to the discretion of those individual commanders.”4 

Much has been written on the reasons for Soviet intervention and the West 
knows now that the political decision to intervene with the Red Army, more than 
likely was made a long time before | November 1956. November 1, of course, was 
the date when the Imre Nagy government declared in desperation its withdrawal 
from the Warsaw Pact and Janos Kadar, the future leader of the Communist 
party that had disintegrated by 23 October 1956, disappeared from the capital to 
form the new revolutionary government on Soviet territory in Uzhgorod. By 31 
October 1956, however, in the afternoon hours, Soviet troops in heavy concentra- 
tion already entered the territory of Hungary from the USSR.*5 Orders had to be 
given for sucha large scale assault much earlier and the coordinated nature of the 
attack through Zahony and Szeged, the positions taken up by other Soviet units 
near Szombathely, makes it amply clear that notwithstanding Khrushchev’s 
protestations to the contrary, it is more than likely that the USSR had not ever 
thought of allowing to see the defeat of its army or the installation of a “democratic” 
government in which the role of the party would be diminished.*° Without central 
orders to defend the nation against such incredible odds, the Hungarian army 
could not and would not put up a certainly hopeless stand to stop the invasion by 
vastly superior forces. 

Immediately after the revolution the army was purged. Its leadership was 
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thoroughly revamped and one of the most significant changes concerned a new 
role definition for the army. The emphasis in socialization slowly shifted from the 
defense of the “great socialist fatherland” to the defense of Hungary. Although 
integrated activities continued with the Warsaw Treaty Organization armies, the 
role of the army as the defender of the country became paramount.?’ 

The first task of the new regime was to “purge the entire army and specifically 
the officer corps of the traitors, those who had taken part in the counter revolu- 
tionary events, who were politically unstable and who were cowards.”28 All 
officers joining the army had to sign an officers’ declaration condemning the 
revolution, announcing their desire to fight against it, accepting the necessity of 
Soviet military intervention, and unconditionally accepting the Kadar govern- 
ment.2? Those who refused to sign the statement were expelled from the officer 
corps within twenty-four hours; in spite of the obvious threat of violence used 
against them, twenty percent of the former officer corps still refused to sign.3° In 
1957 Kadar emphasized that the army must be under extremely strong supervision 
by the party and the party, in turn, during these years—aside from the obvious 
assistance rendered by the Soviet Army and the Soviet Secret Police—could count 
almost solely on the backing of the Workers’ Guard and not the army.?! In 1957 
new guidelines were established for the direction of the military.32 The 1957 
guidelines structured the military political apparatus along the same lines as the 
party organizations operating in civilian life. It reinforced the power of the 
Communist military commander, thereby implying an abolition of the old dual 
structure and subordinating these commanders’ work to higher party authorities. 
In spite of all these efforts, it took a full year to reorganize the army, and not until 
November 1957, could one speak of a relatively complete party control over the 
army. Since that date, however, it is clear that the army has beena solid partner 
in the control of the party over society. 


5.2. Size of the Armed Forces 


The Hungarian armed forces number 93,000, the smallest in size of all the East 
European armies. The army includes 0.87 percent of the entire population in 
1980.34 Except for Romania, no state has spent proportionately less on defense 
during 1975-80 in the Warsaw Treaty Organization than Hungary and in 1980 its 
defense spending with 1.08 billion dollars was the absolute lowest figure in the 
bloc. Its reservists and its paramilitary forces are the smallest in the region (143,000 
and 75,000 respectively); in spite of the strong pressures on the political leadership 
from the Soviet Union, its contribution to defense as a percentage of total 
government spending has not increased appreciably between 1975-78 (3.5-3.8 
percent). Although Pravda in 1978 carried the lukewarm Hungarian endorsement 
of the Soviet desired increase in defense spending,*> actual Hungarian defense 
spending from 1979 (900 million) has only increased by two-tenths of a percentage 
of the total GNP. 

Military service is now eighteen months for all men (reduced from two years in 
1980) with more than thirty percent of the entering conscripts having reached 
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twenty-two years of age as a result of Hungary’s large pool of recruits and rather 
minimal defense needs. Conscripts number 62 percent of the total military force, 
not an inordinately large percentage compared to other armies of the WTO. What 
is unusual, however, is that compared to the rest of the southern tier armies under 
examination in this study, 11,000 men, fully seventy-three percent of the 15,000 
borderguards directly under the Ministry of Interior, are also conscripted soldiers; 
moreover, there are no significant numbers of armed security police in uniform as 
a part of the state’s monopoly of force. 


5.3. Equipment and Training 


As far as Hungary’s armed forces are concerned, the equipment in their arsenal 
is distinctly middle level; only during 1980 did the airforce receive twenty MiG-23s 
to replace some aging MiG-17s. The mainstay of the motorized forces still are 
some 1250 T-54 / -55s, although 60 T-72s and 100 PT-76s have also been recently 
incorporated in its arsenal.36 The army is unique in the southern tier as far as 
having a SAM regiment equipped with SA-6s. The unique emphasis on the 
importance of the military engineering branch should also be noted.’ 

The training of the armed services, especially the enlisted men, leaves much to 
be desired. In spite of the relatively low period of service and the large pool of 
available men, there are contradictory pressures at work. While Hungary seems to 
have the manpower at first glance to have a larger army or a larger pool of 
conscripts available for service, it is astounding to note that some twenty-five 
percent of those who have reached the conscript age cannot be called up because 
they are unfit for service; this percentage is the highest among the Warsaw Pact 
armies.?8 Moreover, a very large percentage of the young people drafted for the 
service (20 to 30 percent) have already been sentenced for a crime committed 
before their enlistment and, consequently, serious disciplinary problems hamper 
the work of the army as a whole.*? 

Ample evidence indicates that the training period is severely limited by the 
contribution the army is expected to make to construction work in Hungary, 
which suffers from severe labor shortages. More than ten billion forints of 
work—2.4 million workdays!—have been performed by the army conscripts 
precisely in such civilian work between 1974 and 1979 alone.*° Other figures also 
reinforce this perspective: in 1979, for instance, five billion forints were produced 
by the army,*! and for the period from 1964 to 1979 this figure has amounted to at 
least thirty billion forints.42 Such construction work takes up valuable time 
and—with the importance of the political-educational work also being empha- 
sized—there is precious little time left for much needed technical-military training. 
The conscripts themselves are aware of this deficiency; according to one study, 
while during the first year of the service 40 percent of the recruits thought that their 
technical preparation was adequate, by the time they left the army only 17 percent 
agreed with this proposition.*3 Hence, the general impression one gets from the 
literature and the available evidence all point in the direction of inadequate 
training as far as the average conscript is concerned. 
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5.4. Military Doctrine 


It is very difficult to discuss Hungarian military doctrine without discussing 
Soviet military doctrine regarding the role assigned to Hungary; within the 
Warsaw Pact, at first glance, the doctrines advanced by the USSR and Hungary 
seem to be inseparable.*4 The basic doctrine regarding the army’s role has been 
enunciated at the Eighth Congress of the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party and 
has been reaffirmed in all major documents since then. Hence, Hungary “is an 
integral part of the Warsaw Pact and according to [its] strength and its potentiali- 
ties [it] will do everything possible, [it] accepts all duties necessary for the guaran- 
teeing of the security of the country and of all those states that belong to the 
socialist community.”4> The bases of these policies lies in rejecting any attempt that 
can be construed as anti-Soviet activity or attitude and following the dictates of the 
USSR in all areas of defense activity.*¢ 

If there are disagreements between Soviet and Hungarian doctrinal considera- 
tions, they are likely to be in two areas: (1) the emphasis on defensive activity, qua 
the defense of the Hungarian homeland; and (2) the amount according to which 
Hungary is capable of supporting defense expenditures. Regarding the first area, 
one should call attention to the fact that Hungarian doctrine is based on the 
concept of honvedelem (“national defense”); the purpose of its military doctrine is 
“the defense of the fatherland” or haza (“homeland”).47 Though one always 
attaches the adjective socialist to modify the term, and always extends it to the 
defense of socialism everywhere socialism has come to exist,4* the entire education- 
al effort of the country tends to inculcate the necessity of the defense of the country 
proper by bringing the entire brunt of Hungarian history to bear on the values to 
be possessed. 

Regarding the amount necessary to be spent on national defense, within the 
leadership there has been cleavage between those who wanted to raise military 
spending in accordance with the demand of creating a stronger army and those 
who emphasized the necessity of strengthening the domestic economy. While the 
USSR demanded at the Political Consultative Committee meeting on 23 Novem- 
ber 1978 that the member states raise their defense outlays by three percent, the 
Hungarian leadership, though agreeing in principle on 7 December 1978 to the 
proposition, in reality has increased its military outlays insignificantly. In fact, it 
has acceded skillfully to the demands of its own military establishment by placing 
the burden on them to secure more modern or up-to-date weaponry from the 
USSR, including new MiG-23 squadrons. While this reluctance is not significant 
as a deviation from Soviet dicta, it does indicate considerably less importance for 
the military than is evident in the USSR; similarly, it also shows a greater 
emphasis on the necessity for domestic construction and the provision of a 
relatively high standard of living than exists elsewhere in the region. 

It is an interesting question whether or not any specific mission has been 
assigned to the Hungarian military in the event of a conflict with the West. The 
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earliest mission known directs the army to occupy—in a possible confrontation 
with Yugoslavia—the cities and areas surrounding Szabadka (Subotica) and 
Ujvidek (Novi Sad), areas where there is a large concentration of Magyars. From 
September 1949 to May 1950 the commander of the units that prepared for sucha 
task was General Béla Kiraly who, during the 1956 revolution, was to become the 
commander of the Budapest garrison and the head of the newly established 
National Guard.49 

Judging from the fragmentary evidence of the maneuvers the Hungarian army 
has participated in since the 1960s to date, several conclusions emerge: (1) The 
heavy emphasis on military engineering and the enormous concentration in 
engaging in such exercises that nearly always involve water-crossings, as well as 
the equipment possessed by the army proper, seems to indicate that a primarily 
military engineering role and the securing of military bridge-heads, seem to be 
significant parts of the mission of these forces;>° (2) The secondary mission of the 
army seems to be a defensive role concentrating on coordinated antiaircraft 
activities where the army’s equipment is most modern to defend the area from 
possible incursion from the west or southwest;5! (3) The heavy emphasis on the 
theory that under contemporary conditions there exists no difference between the 
front and the rear areas, seems to indicate that the Hungarian regime intends to 
inculcate in its professionals the acceptance of roles that do not envision a 
significant part of the army in front line activities.°? The disposition of forces— 
together with the above considerations—therefore, indicates that the mission of 
the Hungarian army would be one in which it would be expected to serve a 
secondary support role. At best its tasks would be to assist in trying to open a 
bridgehead to the south or southwest toward Ljubljana or Novi Sad. These 
findings are at best inferential, however, since no concrete evidence is available on 
the subject.53 


5.5. Soviet Control 


In the southern group of forces, among Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria, 
Hungary is in the position that it alone has a large contingent of Soviet troops, 
euphemistically called whenever they are mentioned in the press as the “Soviet 
forces temporarily stationed in the country.” Although they are generally seques- 
tered in their quarters located in the vicinity of Veszprem, Cegléd, Kecskemét, 
Szentendre, and Kiskunfélegyhaza, the two tank and two mechanized infantry 
divisions act just as much as integrators for the Hungarian armed forces as for 
displaying the barely visible presence of an occupation army. 

The presence of the Soviet army, of course, can be explained by 1956, the one 
violent event that so far has resulted in a defeat—even if a temporary one—of 
Soviet forces. But the fact that the Hungarian army has never been trusted by the 
Soviet Union, even before 1956, and we have no reason to believe that they are any 
more trusted today, is amply illustrated. Khrushchev, for example, has stated 
flatly to Micunovic, the Yugoslav ambassador to Moscow that the army leader- 
ship “has not trusted” the Hungarian army and its leadership,*4 regardless of the 
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high percentage of working-class recruit officers and the predominance of Musco- 
vites in command positions.*> He regarded the Hungarian army as “heroic” only in 
cruelty against civilians and submissive to the point of “self-destruction” at the 
hands of its officers at the Don in 1942; such an army can never be trusted. 
Nineteen fifty-six just added to the past sins of the fathers.*° 

The new Hungarian army, since 1948, has been under the control and command 
of Soviet-trained officers who either have received their training in the USSR 
during the interwar period as trusted Communist refugees from Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia—who were lucky enough to escape death in Stalin’s periodic 
purges—or were former POWs captured from 1942 to 1944 who were sent back to 
Hungary after a successful indoctrination period. Men like Mihaly Farkas, the 
Stalinist Minister of Defense between 9 September 1948 and 2 July 1953, who 
primarily owed his allegiance and his career to Stalin or Rakosi, subordinated 
the Hungarian army and its mission to Soviet needs and desires and molded the 
army into an instrument of Soviet power.°’ 

Moreover, Soviet advisers also permeated the system; beginning in October 
1948 thousands of Soviet advisers arrived and were assigned to Hungarian units 
down to the regimental level.5* Although in theory they were only supposed to act 
as advisers, in reality they controlled both the lines of communication to higher 
levels and had their own channels through which to report on the army. With the 
assistance of the KGB-GRU and their predecessors, and with the full cooperation 
of Hungarian military intelligence and the infamous AVO, the Hungarian army 
became a thoroughly infiltrated and controlled tool of the Soviet military.*? 

The establishment of the Warsaw Pact, at least theoretically, had given some- 
what greater stature to the Hungarian army officers; they had, in fact, begun to 
distance themselves to some degree from the Soviet stance. In 1956 and during the 
revolution, of course, Soviet control in reality had melted away, but the time when 
such relative independence was practiced was far too short.®! It became clear 
during the revolution that—in spite of Soviet control—the army could not be 
trusted; only the top elite seemed to remain loyal, and even their neutrality was the 
best the Soviet army could hope for. Colonel Maleter and General Kiraly were, of 
course, exceptions among the top military elite, but even the Soviet and the 
Communist historians are hard put to find any example of heroic army activity 
against the revolution.® 

Soviet control was reimposed immediately after the final defeat of resistance. 
The very fact that the army, and especially the officer corps, had to be purged in 
order to be rid of “the traitors (and) those who had taken part in the counterrevolu- 
tionary events,” indicates the extent of the distrust of the army by the new 
government and by the USSR’s military establishment.°? The army command 
structure was revamped under the watchful eyes of the Soviet troops in Hungary 
and liaison officers began the long and arduous work of integrating Soviet and 
Hungarian command structures into the Warsaw Pact as a whole. 

Since 1957 Hungarian troops have been thoroughly integrated into the Warsaw 
Pact at all levels; Hungary plays a role in all areas of the WTO command 
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structure.® The USSR, however, has taken Hungary out of the Mutual Balanced 
Force Reduction negotiations; nowhere is there an indication that the Soviet 
forces would ever consider their mission truly temporary and thus leave their 
permanent bases and apartments in the various cities of Hungary. Although 
Hungary, at least in theory, claims that it possesses a sovereign army, unlike 
Romania or Poland, we have no reason to accept that claim. Indeed, to date it is 
one of the most heavily integrated and controlled, and one of the least trusted 
armies in the WTO. 

Since 1962 Hungary has participated in the Warsaw Pact’s military exercises; in 
that year Romanian and Soviet forces participated in joint exercises on Hungarian 
territory and Hungarian troops went to Romania where Soviet-Bulgarian and 
Hungarian troops were employed ina joint exercise, for the last time on Romanian 
territory. Exercises in which troops other than Hungarian and Soviet have 
participated and which were located on Hungarian territory have been relatively 
rare; in addition to the 1962 exercise, only the 1971 (“Opal-’71”) that included 
Soviet and Czech forces and the 1979 multilateral exercise were held in Hungarian 
territory. Most other exercises (usually held twice a year) include units of the 
Hungarian and Soviet forces stationed in Hungary. 

Hungarian troops have also participated in exercises held on the territory of the 
other Warsaw Pact states, including the “Vltava” (Czechoslovakia) in 1966, 
“Brotherhood in Arms” (GDR) in 1970, “Shield” (Czechoslovakia) in 1972, and 
the 1980 troop exercise in the GDR and Poland.® Moreover, there have been 
several coordinated map exercises in which only command structures were inte- 
grated.°’ From the evaluation of all these exercises, one can draw the general 
consensus that the Hungarian troops—and especially the artillery, rear services 
and antiaircraft components—perform relatively well.® 

The integration is also enhanced by the relatively large percentage of Hungarian 
army commanders (especially majors and above) who have attended some Soviet 
schools, most notably the Voroshilov General Staff Military Academy in Mos- 
cow.°* In fact, if one can believe an informed source available to this researcher, 
whose present position is still within the Hungarian armed forces at a staff level, 
for command positions of colonel and above, attendance at the Voroshilov and 
Malinovskii Academies and at the Zhukov Air Defense and General Staff Acad- 
emy for varying periods ranging from two to eight years is mandatory. Christopher 
Jones called attention to this phenomenon and to the existence of an “old boy” 
network; it certainly seems to apply to Hungary.” Since the language of instruc- 
tion in Moscow obviously is Russian, knowledge of Russian is a prerequisite for 
commanders desiring advancement; this further adds to the control of the USSR 
over the Hungarian forces. 

Soviet control in Hungary exists on three different levels. First, the Soviet 
representative of the commander of the united forces of the WTO on the territory 
of Hungary—until 1980 Colonel General Iurii Naumenko—and his staff exercise 
daily and operational control over the Soviet and Hungarian armies as part of the 
southern group of forces. While, theoretically, only the three category one divisions 
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(one tank and two mechanized motor rifle divisions) are designated as part of the 
WTO forces, Naumenko, or his successor, Fiodor Ishchenko, can request addition- 
al forces any time they desire.’! Second, the Soviet military attaché and his staff, 
working out of the Soviet embassy, has a special liaison office directly with the 
Central Committee’s Administrative Department, the main political department 
of the Ministry of Defense, and the Executive Committee of the army’s Hungarian 
Socialist Workers Party organization.’ Finally, the local representative of the 
GRU and his staff maintain constant contact with the appropriate military and 
civilian authorities. 

In this sense, there has developed a permanent and institutionalized relationship 
between the Soviet commanders and their Hungarian partners; whether one needs 
cheap vodka, or spare parts for MiG-23s, or even newer weapons, these direct ties 
are more important than the ties that exist between the official authorities at the 
level of the Ministry of Defense in Budapest and their counterparts in Moscow. In 
fact, an officer in the Hungarian army confirmed that it was finally Naumenko 
who succeeded (upon Hungarian urging) to get the MiG-23s, rather than Defense 
Minister Lajos Czinege and his official contacts. All of these factors, of course, also 
imply the amount of leverage the Soviets possess in the military sphere. 


5.6. Party Control 


The Communist party—the Hungarian Socialist Workers Party since 1956 and 
the Hungarian Workers Party between 1948 and 1956—has always placed a great 
deal of emphasis on the role of the party as the direct supervisor of the army. The 
supervision takes place both through the closely integrated work of the party’s 
Central Committee and its administrative division and through the “direct sub- 
ordination of the armed forces to the party’s policies under the direction and 
control of the CC.”73 The formal control work takes place through the Central 
Committee Secretariat’s Governmental and Administrative Department. Cooper- 
ating with the main political department of the Ministry of Defense, whose head 
reports directly both to the Minister of Defense and to the administrative depart- 
ment of the CC Secretariat, are the political departments at the division level and, 
at the subdivision levels, the political deputies of the commanding officers. The 
Central Committee, moreover, possesses another committee whose task is to 
evaluate the work of the army’s political work, namely the Army Committee of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party, whose head in 1978 was Major General 
Dezs6 Papp.”4 This body seems to be unique in the Warsaw Pact, and its existence 
also seems to indicate the concern of the army for the supervisory work of the party 
over the army. 

Party membership among the members of the army professional ranks is very 
high; from the beginning of one’s service career, party membership is regarded as 
essential for advancement. Intensive recruiting begins already at the specialized 
military high schools, located at Eger, Nyiregyhaza, and Tata, where students are 
screened according to political reliability, and continues through the service 
colleges.’5 The percentage of party members in the army is not known, but most 
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sources agree that the “vast majority of the officers are party members.””6 Even if 
the percentage of party members is probably the lowest among the southern tier 
armies, among those finishing military colleges in the 1970s, the majority had 
probably already joined the party. Thus, for example, 57 percent of those finishing 
the Mate Zalka Technical Military College in 1978 had already become party 
members prior to their graduation,’’ and that rate seems to hold for the other 
schools as well. At the same time, party membership is very low for enlisted men 
and NCOs; at one unit that seems to be representative of the whole party 
membership among nonofficers was only 1.6 percent.’8 The role of the party cells 
is directly subordinated to the deputy commanders for political affairs, and at the 
very top, joint control is exercised by the Ministry of Defense’s main political 
administration and the party’s Army Executive Committee, acting directly under 
the supervision of the CC’s administrative department.’ 

The role of the party looms very large for the professional cadres, especially for 
the officer corps,®° but “for the vast majority of the conscripts the KISz cells [the 
local units of the Communist Youth League] are perhaps even more important.”8! 
The work of the KISz is also subordinated to the Army Executive Committee and 
the Youth Division of the Ministry of Defense main political administration, but 
control is also exercised through the Central Committee of the KISz.82 The heavy 
emphasis on political work on this level also shows up in the fact that, while for 
those enlisting or drafted in the age cohort for KISz membership, the rate of KISz 
membership is 35—40 percent; among those who have just completed their military 
training this rate is estimated at 60—65 percent.*3 For the military as a whole, KISz 
membership is estimated to be 50 percent, or slightly more than for the KISz 
membership of the age cohort at large.*4 It should be noted, however, that the ratio 
of party membership among those who are drafted is lower than that of their age 
cohort for the population in general: 0.5—0.8 percent compared to roughly 4 
percent for the population as a whole.® It should also be noted that the cleavage 
between the officer corps, with very high party membership, and the enlisted men 
and the NCOs, with very low party membership, can be regarded as an important 
gap that certainly causes worries for the party leadership. 

Unlike the other states of the southern tier, in Hungary there exists no security 
police or uniformed political police. One of the Kadar regime’s important contribu- 
tion has been the disbanding of the AVO and it is to the regime’s credit that it has 
not reinstated it. This is not to say that there are no political acts against political 
recalcitrants, or those who are viewed as recalcitrants by the regime; the Ministry 
of Interior's own Department for Political Affairs under the control of the 
Administrative Department of the CC Secretariat deals with them with a very 
extensive non-uniformed apparatus. Nonetheless, security police connection with 
army units can only be undertaken, due to the lack of an institutionalized basis, on 
a covert basis and this fact alone limits this control function. Needless to say, 
Hungary’s military intelligence apparat has a close and certainly time-tested 
cooperation both with the KGB and the GRU; the internal links, for purposes of 
control, however, are weakened considerably. 

In one area there exists strong and very important ties between the USSR and 
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the Ministry of Interior. The Border Patrol consists of 15,000 men, the vast 
majority of whom (11,000) are conscripts. It is subordinated to the Ministry’s 
Party Political Committee, to the commander-in-chief of the Border Guards and 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Central Committee Secretariat’s Adminis- 
trative Department.*° The tasks of the Border Guards are outlined in Decree 
Number 40 (1974),*’ which states emphatically that the border guards are parts of 
the armed services of the country but vests their supervision and operation within 
the Ministry of Interior. The law regulates everything concerning the range of the 
border zone,** including the heights of plants that may be grown in a zone fifty 
meters from the border;*? all these regulations conform to the general features 
passed by the Soviet and other WTO countries regulating their own border patrol 
work, thereby suggesting a close cooperation between the ministries of interior and 
the state security agencies of the Warsaw Pact countries.» While we do not have 
exact figures for party membership of the border guard, it is known that party 
membership is a requirement for professional border guard service and that both 
party and KISz membership is higher than that of the army.®! The elite nature and 
the higher-than-average party and KISz membership, probably render this unit 
more reliable in some sense than the army as a whole, although the high percentage 
of conscripts suggests significant problems that could conceivably develop. 

Mention must be made briefly of the role of the Worker’s Guard (munkasorség) 
as an auxiliary organization.” In 1980 there were approximately 80,000 members 
of the Workers Guard (or Workers Militia), a part-time—para-military organiza- 
tion that came to existence in 1957 to bolster the military strength of the Kadar 
regime. Theoretically, their function is similar to that of the United States National 
Guard, but in practice they possess only small arms and their activities are limited 
to the maintenance of general control over the population and the factories in the 
event of internal disturbances. Party membership among the various units, how- 
ever, is surprisingly high: in 1980 it was 80-82 percent.” 


5.7. Professional Military Education; the Good Life 


Training for the military as a profession reflects to a very great extent both the 
prestige and the commitment of the army officer corps, on the one hand, and the 
enlisted men and draftees, on the other. Since the government tries to project the 
army toward the citizenry as a force “of the people,” not as an elite, the democratic 
nature of the army is constantly emphasized.%4 At the same time, however, the role 
of the army asa special force and its mission as a special mission is also constantly 
emphasized, especially through the system of defense education, which began in 
1964 and is in full force at present.95 Its task is to integrate in all grades of 
secondary schools some aspects of defense education with the avowed aim of 
making the people proud of fulfilling their role in the defense of the fatherland by 
willingly and voluntarily enlisting in the army. 

The defense education offering in the schools, however, was only the beginning 
of an increased emphasis on military-political education. A concomitant step was 
taken in 1964: the renewal of political education for the draftees who entered the 
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army without previous defense or political training. It had been known, of course, 
even before the reorganization that most of the draftees, entering the army 
exhibited “political knowledge that was terribly weak.”%’ It was clear that their 
ideological training was minimal, their world view was constrained by unwelcome 
influences and that they joined the service not because they felt it their duty, but 
because they were compelled by law and by the political order to do so.% The 
political education courses offered draftees on an extensive scale since 1964 have 
attempted to provide the missing positive world view through compulsory lectures 
offering, in a sense, an in-service training for them.% 

The political training of the draftees begins during the initial period of the 
training camp. Seventy percent of the initial training camp period has been 
allocated for specifically military topics, twenty percent of the time is spent on the 
application of social sciences to military activities, and the remaining ten percent is 
devoted to strictly political subjects. ! 

The clear aim of training is to “strengthen the interest of the draftees in politics, 
to introduce them to the Marxist Weltanschauung and to strengthen their experi- 
ence in public life and in the Communist movement.”!°! But, in addition, the army 
seemed to have another goal in mind as well: namely, the encouragement of the 
most intelligent of the draftees to join the professional military through a variety of 
inducements. Consequently, the army has been offering several incentives to those 
draftees who would be willing to dedicate their lives to being professional military 
officers. Those willing to study and who possess adequate intellectual capacity 
have been receiving twenty-eight hours of free time per week in order to prepare 
themselves for the university.!°2 The army has even established scholarships for 
the most promising draftees who, during their service time, attend the universities. 
These draftees receive more than twenty-four days additional annual leave and 
considerable financial remuneration as well. 

While all of these activities were directed toward the draftees, within the officer 
corps large scale educational changes were also introduced. Between 1964 and 
1969 the army officer corps was entirely altered and consequently the army itself 
became an instrument of force which was widely different from its predecessor: it 
had become once again a truly professional military system. 

The first of the significant changes was the downgrading of the Unified Officers’ 
School and the upgrading of the system of military colleges. The most important 
of these colleges soon became the Lajos Kossuth Military College in Szentendre, 
the purpose of which is to train and commission infantry officers for the Hungarian 
army. !9 

The Kossuth College is on an equal level with other four-year institutions of 
higher learning, such as teachers’ colleges. Here, however, the final degree is a 
commission as an officer of the army.!°4 The commission itself is regarded both as 
a license and as a recognition that the individual is politically advanced enough to 
be trusted in a leadership position. The requirements of the college are relatively 
stringent, including learning two languages in four years, one of which must be 
Russian and the other may be German, English, or one of the other languages that 
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are occasionally offered. Military subjects and technical subjects naturally abound, 
but there is also strong emphasis on the social sciences. A large number of courses 
in this field deal with ideological questions. !0 

Above the level of the military colleges, the most prestigious army institute in 
Hungary is the Miklos Zrinyi Military Academy. In the past many students were 
sent there as political necessity dictated, without even having completed their 
secondary education or officers’ training course. By 1968, however, the system was 
significantly altered and, as of that year, students could enroll only after the 
successful completion of either the Kossuth College, other military colleges, or an 
equivalent officers’ training school. Without having graduated from the academy 
one cannot pass to high command in the Hungarian armed forces. In some respect 
the academy resembles the United States Army Command and General Staff 
College, except that the breadth of the program is somewhat greater. The course 
of study at the Academy takes three years during which the students cover from 
thirty to forty different subjects. Languages once more are emphasized as is the 
continuous perusal of at least 100 technical foreign language periodicals. 

It is interesting to observe that within the course offerings one can find such 
modern fields as organization theory, leadership technology, and management 
techniques. But by far the most important nontechnical subjects are those related 
to politics. In a curious and fundamental departure from memorization, students 
are encouraged to advance their own theories and to deal with topics “openly,” all 
within the Communist frame of reference, of course. But even within this frame of 
reference the values instilled in the professional military leaders seem to contain 
elements of genuine intellectual curiosity and an openness to debate difficult 
propositions. !% 

Those who leave these institutions are professional soldiers, devoted to their line 
of work, knowledgeable about their technical subjects, and specialists in their 
military area, possessing some skills in the social sciences and aware of the political 
limits of the system. They have little in common with their counterparts of the 
early 1950s and wear their uniform far more proudly than others had worn it in 
those days. The values they are to possess have been outlined for them in advance 
by the party, and it is those values they must strive to attain, instill, and maintain. 
It is relatively easy to discern those values that should be possessed by the people 
who undergo these socialization processes. It is more difficult to ascertain the type 
of personnel who undergo the socialization process in the professional schools, and 
it is to this question that our attention must now turn. 

The political socialization as well as the training of the professional military 
officer is determined, to some extent, by the type of student who volunteers for the 
officer training institutions. !°’ The volunteer for the military colleges is usually be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one years of age.!°8 Generally speaking, there seems to 
be little regional variation among those who volunteer; while draftees are predomi- 
nantly non-Budapest personnel, volunteers for the officer training academies 
represent the entire country. !°? For many secondary school students not accepted 
by the universities, the military schools represent a chance to receive at least some 
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form of higher education. Although it is not known exactly what percentage of the 
applicants originally chose the military colleges as the first choice, it is known that: 
only 4.1 percent of the students in these schools had “A” or “A-” averages in their 
high school studies; that 33.9 percent of the students came with “B” averages; an 
absolute majority of 50.7 percent of the students had “C” averages; and 11.3 
percent of the students had “D” averages. !!0 

Other indirect evidence seems to indicate the same picture for the cadets. 
According to a second study by the same author, 40.7 percent of the cadets had an 
average score on IQ tests and a further 16.3 percent had less than an average IQ; 
consequently, only 43.0 percent possessed a higher-than-average IQ score.!!! 

Generally speaking there seem to exist three different types of motivation for 
joining the army as a professional military officer. According to the official figures, 
73 percent of the applicants chose the military officer corps as a profession because 
they desired to work in the military field, because they liked the lifestyle, and 
because they liked the societal role played by the military.'!2 These students chose 
the military in order to “serve the security of the power of the people” and were 
motivated to become professional officers as a result of the following considera- 
tions: “the social importance of the profession; the possibility of attaining technical 
knowledge; the possibility of attaining a materialist world view and life style; the 
desire for closer community life; the social respect and high regard of the profes- 
sion; the possibility of a continually changing type of work; and the possibility for 
getting a further education.” !!3 

Although there are rather confusing motivations here, such as service to the 
state contrasted with self-serving motives, this mixture of motivation can be 
accepted as appropriate for most applicants. In this respect the motivation of 
three-fourths of the applicants would be comparable to those of applicants to 
military academies in other countries. A healthy blend for any academy is 
certainly one combining idealistic motives with a desire for personal gain. 

What is more troublesome for the regime is the remaining 27 percent of 
applicants to the military colleges motivated by other reasons. Thus, for example, 
16 percent of the applicants applied because of the following factors: the attractive- 
ness of the military environment; good earning potential and possibility for high 
material remuneration; the possibility to exhibit physical strength; good opportuni- 
ties for relaxation and enjoyment; a chance for success; good-looking uniforms; 
free lifestyles and the possibility of relatively free movement during work hours. 
Such motivation again can be said to be extremely mixed, but here one can only 
discern an unhealthy mixture dominated largely by selfish motives. The military 
for these people provides a chance to attain status and in some instances enrich 
personal lives. In others, the choice is made deliberately; because of the lack of 
possibilities for advancement through acceptance into other academic institutions, 
the military is viewed as a spring board toward the attainment of a skill, a degree, a 
social position, or simple material benefits. It is this group specifically that desires 
the choice noncombatant assignments within the military, such as those of 
military historians, army psychologists, or researchers. !'4 
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Unlike the previous group, 11 percent of the applicants to the colleges were 
motivated by totally incoherent or inconclusive goals. Among this group very 
frequently one found students who became military officers because of the 
following motives: the “existence of a military tradition in the family; the ease of 
the profession [sic]; the desire of parents; friends who had joined the army; desire 
for adventure and a proclivity toward romanticism; and desire for an ‘easy’ course 
of study.”!!5 The military tradition in the family, as a category, provides us with an 
interesting perspective. While one notes that of those who join the army to become 
professional military officers, only 1.7 percent had fathers who prior to 1945 had 
been members of the armed forces, the number of those students whose fathers 
have been professional military personnel since 1945 is vastly greater. By 1974, for 
instance, fully 16.4 percent of the cadets who volunteered for professional service 
had fathers who—at the time the youngsters applied to the college—were serving 
in the professional ranks of the military.''° This figure is considerably higher than 
that in the report prepared on the basis of a survey commissioned and administered 
by the army’s Main Political Directorate in 1973, which only listed 10 percent for 
this category. At the same time, one must also note that of those studying at the 
various other service academies the higher ratio is more in accordance with 
Gruber’s findings: at the Killian Air Academy this ratio was 14.2 percent, at the 
army’s Mate Zalka College it was 10.4 percent and, most significantly, of all those 
students who have been sent to study in the various army colleges of the USSR 
fully 19.1 percent boasted parents with a professional military background.!!’ 

The social composition of the contemporary Hungarian army is greatly varied. 
While the army officers are presumed by officials to belong to the social category 
of the intelligentsia, their background and their social traditions are highly differen- 
tiated. Those in their forties and still on active duty had come almost exclusively 
from the ranks of the workers and peasants; according to one figure in the 1960s, 
fully 71 percent of the entire professional corps and about the same percent of the 
NCOs had come from worker or peasant background and only 11 percent from 
intellectual background.!!8 Today, however, less than 40 percent of the young 
officers come from the ranks of the workers or peasants, although the vast 
majority of the NCOs are still recruited from the ranks of the above two groups. !!9 

Consequently, it seems that today’s professional military represents a chance for 
upward mobility for some, the continuation of a heritage for others, and a chance 
for status maintenance for still others. Few, if any, join the professional military 
today for purposes of accomplishing such a large leap as their forefathers; in a 
society where social mobility essentially came to a close by the late or mid-1970s, 
accomplishing such a large jump is nearly impossible anyway. 

Given these parameters, however, the life of the army officers and even that of 
the professional non-commissioned officers seems to be relatively well rewarded. 
Although we do not have exact pay scales, the beginning lieutenant in the 
Hungarian army started out earning 3,000 forints per month in 1977, when the 
average wage for the Hungarian population was 3235 forints per month.!20 
According to our figures, after five to six years of service, that salary increases to 
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4000 forints per month and doubles in 15 to 20 years. Such an income is naturally 
supplemented with an additional 6,500 forints annual clothing allotment and the 
provision of an apartment within the housing area if it is available on base (usually 
it is) and interest free provisional loans for those married soldiers who desire to 
build apartments where there is none to be had within the officers’ compounds. !?! 
Retirement at age fifty-five instead of sixty with an average of 60 to 90 percent of 
the last five years’ average income is also an inducement, as are the 25—37 days of 
annual vacation, well in excess of the vacation provided for the average Hungarian 
citizen. 

Military life, however, also results in major drawbacks as well, drawbacks that 
provide a counterweight to the projected benefits of the system. First, while it is 
true that the income of the officers is higher than those of their civilian counter- 
parts, the fact that they are unable to engage in the second economy—an economy 
whose weight affects at least every second wage earner in Hungary—results in 
serious income deprivations.!22 Moreover, as is clear to anyone who has ever 
visited the housing provided by the military for the professional soldiers and their 
families, since these units were built mostly in the 1950s and 1960, the level of 
comfort does not reach the full comfort level of the new civilian housing units. 
Hence, for the vast majority of the professional cadres there exists a distinction 
between military housing and its civilian counterpart in terms of attractiveness; 
drabness and the total uniformity that characterizes most military complexes 
compares unfavorably even with the “silo-style” of nonmilitary Hungarian com- 
plexes built in the civilian sector.!23 The greatest problem, of course, remains the 
provision of apartments for families with two or more children; these families have 
a lower per capita income and, as a result of the family size, their quarters are 
considerably less spacious to accommodate every individual. 

Another problem relates to the provision of adequate rest and recreation 
opportunities the army is supposed to provide for its professional cadre. Only 17 
percent of the total number of army children below eighteen years of age have an 
opportunity to spend a vacation through utilization of the army’s own facilities: 
5,600 out of approximately 33,600 children.!24 This means further however that 
only every three or four years is the opportunity for spending a vacation at an 
inexpensive and well-supplied vacation spot run by the army available to the 
professional cadre and their families; the rest of the time they must find expensive 
and less satisfactory solutions for their vacation problems. Moreover, since the 
facilities that are available have no provision whatsoever for those with three or 
more children (only twenty-four rooms are available at the military vacation spots 
for couples with three children in the entire country!), and since by law most 
professional cadres are not allowed to leave the country for Western vacations, a 
large number of the professional members of the military do not spend their times 
away from the garrison even during their vacations. !*5 

As a result of the various problems mentioned above, it is interesting to observe 
that the military authorities are beginning to be seriously concerned about the 
alienation of the military, about their alienation from community life, about their 
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lack of participation in community affairs, and about their increasing concern for 
material goods suchas cars, vacation homes, condominiums and so forth. !26 These 
signs are all signs of turning inward, away from the community—and coupled 
with the serious problems of alcoholism, suicide, divorce, all of which are very high 
in the military—they represent a serious concern for the military authorities.!2” 

There is, of course, no doubt that the “good life” is still good for the officers, 
somewhat less good for the NCOs, and for the vast majority of draftees not good at 
all. The having-to-go-to-the-army syndrome is far stronger than the volunteer 
syndrome among the young people drafted, most of whom regard the service as a 
waste of their time. Even among the members of the elite border guard units, the 
conscripts’ lack of enthusiasm is clearly felt.!28 

The nonuniformed part of the military service that operates under the Ministry 
of Interior, and police officers engaged in military tasks, of course, fall into 
different categories. In Hungary, unlike the other socialist states of the region, 
there are today no uniformed security police personnel; the early terror adminis- 
tered by the infamous AVO, which was abolished during the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956, makes the presence of such a force generally nonacceptable to the 
population as a whole. It is clear, however, that there are among the members of 
the Ministry of Interior specially designated individuals with military rank whose 
salaries are twice as high as those of similar ranks in the army. Such individuals do 
gain a far greater amount of prestige and income, but we know far too little about 
their performance and role to be able to draw successful conclusions. 

The opposite side of the coin of the good life—and thus the negative side of 
reliability and commitment to the regime—is fear of the army and its corps, both 
fear of losing prestige and position should the regime lose in a conflict and fear of 
positioning themselves in the wrong camp, and once again being on the side of the 
loser. The experience of 1956—especially the brutal hanging and murder of AVO 
officers by angry mobs on the streets of Budapest—weighs very heavily still on the 
minds of individual officers, especially those detached to the Ministry of Interior, 
and it has been one of the reasons why uniformed security forces (aside from those 
of the Border Guard) have not been instituted as permanent, visible, uniformed 
organizations. At the same time, even if these events are still shown in the training 
courses for young officers in the military schools, their brutality assumes a 
historical perspective and, in a curious way, serves opposite goals from those they 
were intended to serve: the showing of these pictures and events illustrates what 
happens to those who return to Stalinist methods of rule, rather than reinforcing 
the fear component. 

The fear that the USSR would lose a war and leave is less strong than the fear 
that the USSR would win even greater control over the military in case the recal- 
citrant Hungarian army performed less than admirably under combat circum- 
stances. The close integration of the upper echelons of the command structure with 
their Soviet counterparts, stands in stark contrast to the professional, independent, 
rather nationalistic élan of the low ranking officers, the professional NCOs, and 
certainly the draftees. For the upper echelons, privileges, power, and possibilities 
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for personal and professional advancement are all tied to their role within the 
Warsaw Pact and the fear of the potential loss of these inducements would compel 
them to be eager supporters of the Pact in fulfilling their duties as defined by the 
mandates of Moscow, within the limits accepted by the party leadership. For the 
low ranking officer, for the NCOs, and for the professional low-level cadre and 
recruits, these benefits are not as visible and both their innate sense of nationalism 
and their training in “socialist patriotism” imply a closer connection to Hungarian 
national interests and a rejection of Moscow’s presence as nothing but a form of 
national occupation: they perceive the Soviet garrisons, even today, as occupying 
armies. 

But even the upper echelon’s devotion to Moscow is tempered by certain 
historical limitations and these limits are carefully mapped out and reinforced by 
the party. During the fall of 1980 and the winter of 1980-81, for instance, the party 
leadership has been sending the message out to the generals: without party orders, 
do not commit Hungarian troops for an operation against Poland, and do 
everything you can to convince the Soviets not to invade. The use of even the best 
staffed elite units against Poland would lead to far more disasterous consequences 
than did the Hungarian participation in the Czechoslovak invasion of 1968 and 
the political leadership has been aware of this problem: the political control over 
the military so far has been adequate to insure military compliance. 


5.8. Political Socialization 


The goals of political socialization for the armed forces have been clearly 
delineated in Hungarian political literature. Although they were codified later on, 
as early as 1958 the following main themes had emerged: (1) defense of the 
fatherland and its connection with the building of socialism and securing peace; (2) 
the connection between the strength and wealth of Hungary and the efficiency of 
defense activity; (3) teaching of defense activities in the schools and the necessity of 
instilling a moral-political world view in the population; (4) fight against “imperial- 
ist ideology, nationalism, ‘atomic fatalism,’ passivism, the neutrality;” and (5)“... 
achieving the conscious recognition of the necessity of the Warsaw Treaty Organi- 
zation, inculcating the belief in the invincibility of the forces of the socialist camp, 
making the armed forces more popular among the people.” !7? 

On the draftee level today the political socialization work is handled almost ex- 
clusively by the Communist Youth League (KISz). Here, in simple seminars and 
political education lectures, the attempt is made to inculcate a “Marxist-Leninist 
world view in the members of the armed forces.”!3° They are taught “national 
pride, socialist patriotism and internationalism,” with the emphasis on national 
pride and national values. !3! 

On the professional officer level the political socialization work is carried on 
through the colleges, the academy, and the unified system of officers schools. In 
the colleges and the academy, political education consists of inculcating those 
political values that contribute to training the officers as a leading part of the 
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professional military personnel of a socialist army: moral-ethical education as a 
socialist officer; the army officer as a member of socialist society; the role of the 
army officer in accepting directives of the party; the role of ideology and specifically 
the importance of Marxism-Leninism; the concept of socialist democracy; the role 
of the military in building socialism; national pride; socialist patriotism; and 
socialist internationalism. !32 

For the modern army officer, political education thus falls into two different 
categories. On the one hand, the military is regarded as fulfilling part of a domestic 
process. It contributes to the building of socialism by utilizing draftees in the 
construction of the material bases of society. Following party directives, the army 
attempts to inculcate the Marxist-Leninist worldview within the army, specifically 
emphasizing the necessity of productive labor performed by members of the 
armed forces. Thus, ina sense, the purpose of political education is training people 
to accept the army asa legitimate part and productive unit of society. On the other 
hand, political education also emphasizes the necessity of combating the notions 
of separatism, isolation from society, and the concept of superiority over other 
state organs. The army hence, is required to fight against its natural tendency of 
Bonapartism, and the army officers must continue to inculcate the importance of 
civilian party leadership. 

Is it possible to resolve the conflict between the concept of partiinost (“party 
mindedness,” e.g., maintaining values advocated by the party) and the necessity of 
upholding modern managerial values? Are the two values inherently contradic- 
tory? This topic evokes contrasting opinions. It seems to this observer that the main 
thrust of party education in the military has been to emphasize the concept of 
partiinost in theory while stressing modern management in practice. Yet it would 
be foolish to assume that the modern army officer possesses either type of rigid 
mentality. For the fact remains that even the modern managerial technician must 
operate within the framework of partiinost, utilizing the language of Marxism- 
Leninism and thereby mitigating the most serious conflicts. In noncombat situa- 
tions the conflict is far less visible. Where the efficiency of the army in combat 
situations is the determining factor, party mindedness and party supremacy 
remain no more than theoretical constructs. The professional military officer 
knows the language of the party and of the social system. Utilizing that language 
and the theoretical constructs taught to him earlier, he applies the framework 
toward the beneficial technological upgrading of his modern combat unit. 

The army is supposed to instill values of national pride and socialist patriotism 
in the members of the armed forces as well as the seemingly contrasting value of 
socialist internationalism. Several serious problems are posed to the political 
education process in this respect. First and foremost, the very composition of the 
armed forces represents a high coalescence of nationalist values. As discussed 
above, both the officers corps and the draftees are recruited largely from the 
workers and peasant strata of society where the value of nationalism has always 
been the greatest. Unlike the 1950s, the current instilling of national pride and 
glorification of the nation’s heritage—values deemed necessary for the creation of 
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attitudes conducive to national defense—results in the fact that the army, at the 
present time, can be probably regarded as the most patriotic and nationalist 
pressure group within society. Although its nationalism is presently focused on the 
rather narrow issue of the ethnic Hungarians in Transylvania, it is still a national- 
ism which the party must try to contain. 

This nationalism must be contrasted in the mind of the Hungarian army officer 
with the tasks of socialist internationalism, presenting an obvious conflict of 
values. The memories of 1956 are weakening. The participation by the Hungarian 
armed fores in the joint exercises of the Warsaw Pact forces were intended to 
heighten the personal commitment of its members to the concept of socialist 
internationalism and to antiimperialist sentiments. But the fact that the armed 
forces of the WTO countries have been utilized only against one another in 
combat—notably the unwilling and unfortunate participation of Hungary in the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968—tends to re-emphasize the importance of 
nationalism as contrasted to the continually changing interpretation of the theory 
of socialist internationalism. According to one Hungarian army officer interviewed 
by the author, “it is easier to emphasize such permanent values as national 
tradition, than to explain the fine points of socialist internationalism in regard to 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia or in reference to the application of the theory of 
socialist internationalism in our relationship with Romania and Yugoslavia.” In 
short, the new Hungarian army and its officers can be regarded as far more 
reliable inculcators of values connected with the defense of the nation than as 
unconditional advocates of the loving affection that should be exhibited toward 
the fraternal socialist states. 

It should also be noted that Hungary is probably the only state in the region that 
has a real irredentist claim on Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and notably on 
Romania. While the treatment of Hungarians living in the territory of Yugoslavia 
is good, and in Czechoslovakia is barely acceptable, the treatment of some two 
million Magyars by the Romanian authorities is clearly one that borders on at 
least cultural genocide.!33 The Soviets, of course, have tried to exploit this feeling 
by egging the Hungarians on in order to put pressure on Romania’s independent 
policies, and, clearly, the Kadar regime’s very legitimacy is weakened by its 
inability to ameliorate the rough treatment meted out to the minorities in general 
and to the Hungarian minority in particular in Romania. It is clear that the 
external-offensive reliability of the Hungarian army in combat against Romanian 
forces would be very high; the small size of the army, compared to that of the 
Romanian army, and its projected mission makes it unlikely that Hungary—even 
with Soviet acquiescence and support—would be allowed to operate independent- 
ly against Romania. The scenario advanced by some that Hungary’s troops would 
be used to put pressure on Romania in case of a general war in order to secure safe 
conduct passage for Soviet troops on land along the Black Sea seems a plausible, 
though highly unlikely, scenario and the Romanian leadership is confident that it 
would fail to scare Romania into such an acquiescence. 

After Tito’s death there was some tentative political pressure put on the 
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Hungarian leadership to engage in hostile propaganda aimed at stirring up 
nationalism among the Hungarian citizenry in general toward the Magyar popula- 
tion of the Vojvodina and among the Magyar population in the Vojvodina toward 
their Hungarian homeland. These efforts were at best tentative and totally unsuc- 
cessful for two reasons: (1) the Magyar population in the Vojvodina lives a freer 
and a better life than their compatriots in Hungary and the people on both sides of 
the border are well aware of this; (2) the Hungarian political and military 
leadership realized, wisely, that it would be a no-win situation, even if Yugoslavia 
disintegrated after Tito’s death and thus did everything possible to stay out of the 
conflict and to convince the Soviets of the danger of any adventurism that might 
result from a miscalculation of American might and determination. 


5.9. Situational Element and Mission 


From the preceding it seems to be clear that the mission of the Hungarian army 
in any full-scale war with the West—and their use is not very likely under any 
other circumstances in offensive combat situations—tlies in the realm of three 
possible scenarios: 


1. The use of the army against Romania as a pressure point and threat vis-a-vis 
Transylvania, in order to permit Soviet troops to pass through the territory of 
Romania on their way to the south. Given the distance such travel from the 
Odessa-Kishinev area to the Mildye (Turkey) zone would encompass, and 
given the nature of the road system and the relative ease and relative safety of 
troop transfer from Odessa to Turkey through the use of surface ships, such a 
projected use seems to be unlikely and unsuccessful; 

2. The use of the army in order to secure the Vojvodina as a part of “historic 
Hungary” in a general conflict in which Yugoslavia’s neutrality would be 
violated, is a part of the general mission of the armed forces. Just as in the early 
1950s, '34 the securing of Subotica and Novi-Sad seems to be a possible target of 
opportunity and well within the capability of the Hungarian army, provided 
the Soviet army would be sufficient to overcome the regular Yugoslav army’s 
defenses. The disposition of forces in the region and the location of the vast 
majority of the Hungarian army in Transdanubia seems to make this scenario, 
however, of secondary consideration, both because of the expected strong 
resistance from the Yugoslav army and the Yugoslav population and because 
of possible Soviet plans to neutralize Yugoslavia. 

3. The most likely scenario involves the use of the Hungarian army for the 
purpose of assisting in an offensive aimed at the opening of a Soviet-WTO 
presence near Trieste. Such a move would tie down the Italian army and navy 
as a combat force, and would project Soviet power onto the Mediterranean. 
While one can certainly expect determined opposition from the Yugoslavs, the 
relatively small area to be occupied, the relative ease with which the salient 
could be protected, and the possibility of continuous reinforcements through 
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Hungary would make this scenario the most likely. The enormous number of 
military engineer exercises and the large number of water crossings as part of 
the military exercises tend to indicate this as a part of the mission. !35 


5.10. Summary 


How reliable then is the Hungarian army? In internal matters it is clear that it is 
a very useful instrument in the hands of the party. Where internal defensive activi- 
ties are concerned, the party can count on the army to defend it against attacks, as 
long as the present policies of the regime relating to both the depoliticization of 
public life and the extension of public economic welfare to the population at large 
continues to prevail. Due to the general satisfaction of the army officers and profes- 
sional military personnel with their position, prestige, and remuneration, even ina 
general revolt similar to 1956, the army at worst will remain neutral and, in my 
view, it would come to the defense of a beleaguered leadership. The chances for 
internal-offensive activities of the army, a generalized coup against the party, are 
close to nil. 

Moreover, the army would also perform well in a defensive-external situation, 
given just about any scenario. It would protect the national borders against just 
about any enemy from the West, and the East. The potentiality of Soviet invasion 
presents us with the only problemmatical scenario; against Romanian, Yugoslav, 
Czech or German troops the Hungarian army would perform well. Against a 
possible Soviet invasion—whether utilizing Soviet forces currently located in 
Hungary or those stationed elsewhere—Hunganian efforts would be hampered 
greatly. The Soviet control over the command, communication, and intelligence 
functions, as well as over the air defenses of Hungary, are so overwhelming that 
only limited, subdivision level, resistance can be expected. 

As far as the external-offensive reliability of the Hungarian army is concerned, 
it must be examined in a situational setting because the findings are highly 
differentiated. In spite of the preparations for such a goal as presented above in 
point number three, the reliability of the army in an offensive scenario toward 
Trieste remains somewhat problematical. In a lightning thrust, in which the 
Yugoslavs are compelled to fold, initial enthusiasm among the officer corps and 
among a minority of the recruits perhaps can be built up; that enthusiasm would 
wane very rapidly, especially if the Yugoslavs put up strong resistance and if 
NATO made it clear that it will not give up, but will fight for every inch of 
Soviet-occupied territory. While the Hungarian army, sandwiched between Soviet 
units already stationed in Hungary, which can be rapidly reinforced by additional 
large complements, would have no option but to follow Soviet orders, any doubts 
cast on chances for Soviet success would decrease that offensive reliability by leaps 
and bounds, especially on the recruit, lower-level professional military cadre, and 
NCO levels. Their performance under such circumstances would be closely 
watched on the part of the Soviets, who would have a major concern with the 
political reliability of the Hungarian ground forces. Only in assisting with and 
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providing air defenses would the Hungarian air force component of the military be 
reliable; if their view here is that the territory of Hungary is being protected, the air 
force would be proud to assist in this mission. The use of pilots in external-offensive 
combat is considerably more problematical, and the fact that the Soviet leadership 
has begun to supply the air force with more up-to-date equipment can be viewed as 
recognition of this vulnerability. 


Chapter 6. Projected Crisis Behavior 


What conclusions concerning the reliability of the Warsaw Pact southern 
theater armies can be drawn from the above chapters? It seems to this author that 
any conclusions to be drawn must provide answers to three basic questions: 


1. What non-Soviet Warsaw Pact force will be used against Greece and Turkey 
(Thracian area) in the event of a Soviet attack, under three different war scenarios: 
(a) Persian Gulf, (b) Europe (center region), and (c) Middle East (Syria and Israel)? 
This question is based on the premise that the most likely scenario for the outbreak 
of a war in Europe is potential Soviet aggression in a conventional form. While one 
may question this premise, it is unlikely that NATO forces in the conventional and 
the tactical nuclear arena, which are far below parity with the Soviet-Warsaw Pact 
alliance, would undertake any action that could be regarded as offensive against 
the Pact alliance. The recent extension of Soviet power bases, the development of 
two new major aircraft carriers, the general major growth of the Soviet navy under 
Admiral Gorshkov, and the adoption of a “globalist” power projection by the 
Soviet leadership in the 1970s, makes the possibility of Soviet involvement and 
subsequent participation of the southern tier of the Warsaw Pact a likely scenario. 
The troops of the Warsaw Pact southern theater could possibly be utilized in the 
Persian Gulf, in the very center of Europe, and in an unfortunately too probable 
conflict involving Israel and its allies, on the one hand, and Syria, with its own 
alliance system, on the other. 


2. How will various possible United States and NATO actions to secure lines of 
communications through the Eastern Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf—Indian 
Ocean affect the reliability of the non-Soviet Warsaw Pact forces in question in 
ways relevant to NATO security? The premise on which this question is based, of 
course, is that the United States is not going to sit idly by while the USSR secures 
continuous footholds in the Mediterranean region, or foments an alliance system 
in the Persian Gulf region—possibly with Iran—in order to reach the Persian Gulf 
with its own land-based forces. The competition between the United States and 
the USSR in the Gulf region has been extensive and the USSR’s position at the 
western end of the peninsula is relatively invulnerable at present. The attempts of 
the Reagan administration, however, to secure a “strategic consensus” by forging 
greater ties between the United States, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Jordan, on the 
one hand, and Israel and the United States on the other, means a greater projec- 
tion of United States power in the region. Such an activity, however, is likely to 
have an impact upon the attitudes of the component parts of the Warsaw Pact and 
they are certain to affect the reliability of the armies under examination. 


3. How might United States/ NATO policies be shaped and implemented so as 
to reduce the threat from the non-Soviet Warsaw Pact forces in question by means 
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of exploiting vulnerabilities in Soviet perceptions of their reliability? The premise 
on which this question is based, of course, relates to the very heart of United States 
policy toward Eastern Europe. The option for any great power is to recognize the 
“inviolability” of certain spheres of influence established during World War II 
regarding Eastern Europe; the US has generally rigorously abided by the war-time 
agreements and recognized the “organic relationship” between the USSR and 
Eastern Europe. The growth of Soviet power since the 1950s, however, projected 
the USSR into a position that went far beyond the strategic agreements of the 
1940s; as a globalist power it has extended its reach to areas that lie distinctly in the 
American sphere of influence. Its goals of neutralizing Western Europe and 
excluding American power from that region have been aimed at reducing United 
States influence and decreasing the reliability of our NATO allies within our own 
alliance system. Thus, it is perfectly clear that any of our actions relating to Eastern 
Europe must recognize the inequality of the relationship between Soviet and 
American policies; the adoption of United States policies to decrease Warsaw Pact 
reliability should be regarded as an attempt at reaching, once again, a precious 
balance between Soviet and American power projection in areas regarded as 
primary national interests to both powers. 


Regarding the first question, in the event of a general NATO-WTO confronta- 
tion heavy pressure will be brought to bear upon the non-Soviet members of the 
WTO to participate in the fighting. Under all three scenarios it seems clear that the 
Bulgarian army and its full army complement will deploy in the Thracian theater, 
but only if the USSR intends to use them in a massive attack on Turkey or the 
northern Greek region (Thessalonika, e.g., or both). In a limited war scenario 
involving troop deployment in the Persian Gulf area, Bulgarian troops are not 
going to be involved, unless Soviet combat troop strengths are sapped to danger 
levels. In an attack on only Europe’s Central region by WTO forces, symbolic 
Bulgarian troop deployment will take place in the range of one to two divisions for 
hinterland operations and a few regiments, integrated with Soviet units, in 
front-line functions. 

Given the current policies of the Romanian leadership, Romanian army partici- 
pation in any military confrontation can only be visualized if NATO forces attack 
a member of the WTO alliance system and even then such deployment would take 
place under Romanian command and in minimal numbers. Consequently, no 
Romanian troops would be utilized in an offensive war initiated by WTO forces 
against Greece and Turkey, unless such a scenario takes place when Soviet 
strengths are sapped everywhere and either nuclear blackmail or enormous 
inducements are given to the Romanian regime. 

In the event of a general European theater war, and offensive action initiated by 
NATO against the WTO with combat offensives undertaken by NATO forces, the 
deployment of Romanian forces under Romanian command is likely to take place 
as a backup in the Turkish area, following Bulgarian troops as occupation forces; 
the poor quality of equipment, training, and manpower of the Romanian army 
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make it unlikely that the Soviet forces would find these troops of much use in 
front-line activities. In the event of such a scenario brigades, as a symbol of unity, 
probably will be sent under Romanian command to follow Soviet counteroffen- 
sives and to act as occupation forces in the Western European theater. No 
Romanian troops are likely to be used in a Middle East scenario, except possibly 
as referees or police, like the United Nations Emergency Forces, or as a part of an 
East-West, or neutralist, force guaranteeing the peace of the region. Romania’s 
good relations with Israel make these forces ideal for such peacekeeping. 

No Hungarian troops are likely to be utilized in case of a Persian Gulf or Middle 
East scenario against Greece and Turkey under any circumstances. Hungarian 
troops, however, are likely to be utilized in an overall central European conflict 
whether in an offensive or in defensive circumstances, if such a confrontation oc- 
curs between NATO and WTO forces. Such a scenario would utilize Hungarian 
forces in three basic ways: securing lines of communications to the Adriatic in 
order to tie Italy down, using military engineering squadrons for securing necessary 
river crossings and making temporary bridges and, finally, using them as occupa- 
tion forces aimed at securing Subotica-Novisad and the Ljubljana-Trieste road for 
Soviet bridgehead activities. A few subdivision units may also be utilized—sand- 
wiched in between Soviet forces—to engage in a Western offensive action as 
symbolic partners in the WTO. No Hungarian troops would be involved in 
combat roles in a Middle East scenario. 

If one examines possible United States and NATO actions that could affect the 
reliability of the non-Soviet Warsaw Pact forces, it seems clear that the Bulganan 
army would welcome moves showing to the USSR the need for upgrading its 
military capacities; the NATO southern flank threat would be a card they could 
play vis-a-vis the USSR to receive a larger inventory of modern weaponry and to 
modernize the existing arsenal. At the same time, the presence of greater NATO 
offensive capacity in the region would increase the reliability of the army in the 
hands of the alliance system provided that such capacity is insufficient for NATO 
to win conclusively any major confrontation. It seems that the only way to 
decrease such a reliability—for example, to decrease the potential usefulness of the 
Bulgarian army in a southern-flank scenario—is to undertake actions that would 
imply the certainty of Soviet defeat in any adventure in the region. Major troop 
improvements in Greece and Turkey, massive improvements (specifically in air 
defense), and ground-interceptor—antiarmor improvements in both Northern 
Greece and Thracian Turkey must be combined with an impressive and realistic 
United States presence in the region. All this should leave no doubt as to the 
outcome of a projected Soviet-WTO attack at Thrace and hence at the entrance of 
the Bosporus and the Mediterranean, even with the election of Andreas Papan- 
dreou as prime minister, in Greece. NATO activities such as the stationing of 
United States tactical-fighter wings in Crete and the Eastern Mediterranean, 
stationing British fighters once again in Cyprus, and adding additional NATO 
naval presence, would reinforce an unambiguous commitment to the integrity of 
Greece and Turkey as NATO’s allies. Moreover, the same purpose may also be 
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served by the stationing of adequate contingents of United States military forces in 
the region, such as, for instance, deploying F-4 Phantom squadrons in Egypt and 
Israel and conducting more military exercises of Western and Egyptian, Western 
and Israeli, and Western and Saudi forces in the region. Generally, a far more 
assertive and well-publicized United States stance, taken against states that harass 
United States national interests, such as, for example, Libya, in its harrassment of 
United States aircraft in nonterritorial air space, would considerably decrease 
conscript reliability. 

The implementation of such policies, however, should be undertaken with care 
so that such acts never imply a threat to the territorial integrity of Bulgaria, or act as 
a warning of an impending offensive action against the USSR and its allies. Protec- 
tion against Soviet adventurism, in the form of a determined and well-coordinated 
effort that defeats such adventures, results in the decreasing reliability of the 
Bulgarian army as an offensive force, while American activities clearly intended as 
offensive threats against the alliance system and its components will act to increase 
the reliability of the Bulgarian army as a tool of the WTO. 

The Romanian army presents us with a vastly different situation, although 
some common goals and purposes can be found. The Romanian party views 
military expenditures as unnecessary burdens on an economy that is severely 
strained in the process of modernization. Consequently, it would not welcome any 
activities that would force it to undertake vast military modernization schemes; 
the only activity for which money must be allocated from the perspective of the 
party is for defense. Consequently, the regime would be hesitant to accept United 
States actions that would upset the military balance in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and that could be used by the USSR as a pretext to force Romania to increase its 
defense spending, and hence further greater Romanian integration in the WTO. 
At the same time, however, Romania recognizes that at present there exists a force 
imbalance in favor of the USSR and thus a threat to stability and peace. Precisely 
because they do note that parity is essential for mutual deterrence, additional 
military presence by the United States, especially when coupled with clearly 
enunciated defensive goals and policies, would lessen this concern. The certainty 
that the United States and NATO would not be overrun and defeated, projected 
NATO defensive force improvements in Greece and Turkey, the stationing of 
additional submarines, destroyers and frigates, and the “showing of the flag” in the 
ways indicated above, would not push Romania toward greater integration with 
the USSR. Moreover, Romania would certainly welcome a greater role for the 
United States military in the Middle East and—provided that such a presence 
could somehow include symbolic or real Romanian involvement in multinational 
peacekeeping—it would, indeed, enhance the prestige Romania claims to possess 
in foreign affairs. A more assertive stance by the United States is viewed by the 
Romanians as a deterrent against Soviet pressures and, hence, would be welcomed 
as a necessary balance against Soviet pressure that is far too close to the regime for 
its safety and security within the alliance system. 

The reliability of the army as a valued and purposive instrument should be 
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strengthened in order to prevent a possible threat to the Ceausescu regime and 
hence to its foreign policy; the continuation of such a foreign policy at the present 
time is clearly a negative factor for the total strength of the WTO and hence a net 
gain to the United States. Consequently, the United States must try to secure the 
cooperation of the army—at all levels of the officer corps—with some sort of 
military assistance program to increase the internal-defensive reliability of the 
army. Exchange visits of officers, increasing shipment of defensive weaponry, 
possibly through Egypt and / or Israel, would be low-cost programs with high 
yields of efficiency in terms of increasing reliability. Thus, American foreign-mili- 
tary policy must aim at increasing the defensive-military reliability, while further 
continuing to decrease the external-offensive reliability of the Romanian armed 
forces. 

The Hungarian military possesses probably the greatest cleavage between 
conscripts and officer corps and therefore the reliability of the instrument as a 
whole must be called into question. Such actions as force improvements in Greece 
and Turkey and the actions indicated above, in general have no bearing whatso- 
ever either on the perspective of the officer corps or upon the conscripts; these 
theaters are far away and the people do not envision Hungarian participation at all 
in this conflict area. The propaganda element of a threat to the USSR and its 
WTO allies from such activities as larger and more frequent military exercises in 
the region, or the deployment of additional squadrons of F-4 Phantoms, or the 
stationing troops in the Eastern Mediterranean and in the Middle East, will be 
viewed as a reassertion of traditional Western presence and interest in the region, 
rather than as an offensive pressure against the USSR. Assertive and determined 
United States actions against states such as Libya, especially when coupled witha 
clearly delineated assertive United States foreign policy, increase the doubt in 
Soviet victory and hence further decrease the reliability of the army as a purposive 
instrument. Nonetheless, the limits to which such reliability can be decreased are 
clearly delineated by the presence of Soviet forces in Hungary and by the control 
exercised by the USSR over the armed forces of Hungary. 

Finally, regarding the possibility of exploiting vulnerabilities in the Soviet 
perception of southern tier vulnerabilities, it must be borne in mind that in this 
study we have been dealing with three disparate states. Only the formal commit- 
ment of these states to Communist ideology and Communist supranational 
military-economic organizations are similar and even there the degree of commit- 
ment is very different. Moreover, due to the peculiarity of these differences, the 
relationship of the military to the party, the relationship of the party to the USSR 
and to the WTO, and the military doctrines are so clearly differentiated that all 
generalizations that could be made must be treated with extreme caution. Hence, 
it seems to me that it would be well to treat the topic of reliability separately: 
United States and NATO policies toward the states of Eastern Europe, in general, 
and toward the three states with which our study is concerned, must be radically 
and distinctly different. Shaped by national and international circumstances, and 
linkages to past events and contemporary realities, these policies in some instances 
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must be aimed at decreasing the reliability of the armed forces and in some 
instances increasing it. 

Of the three states Bulgaria’s army is most closely linked by participation and 
tradition to the Soviet army and it is precisely Bulgaria that has an actual 
defensive-offensive role aimed against a NATO ally in the southern theater of 
forces. The Bulgarian army is well-integrated with the WTO forces, and specifi- 
cally with the Soviet forces, and since the mid 1960s, there have been few or no 
observable cleavages between the party and the army. United States interests 
dictate, therefore, that the reliability of the Bulgarian army must be decreased and 
vulnerabilities in this reliability must be exploited. The only potential vulnerability 
of the Bulgarian army at present lies in its conviction that Bulgaria can be 
victorious in its joining with the WTO forces in case of a massive confrontation 
with the West. All actions intended to convince the Bulgarian army and its 
leadership that in such a confrontation Bulgarians will end up as losers and that 
such losses could affect real Bulgarian territorial and patriotic interests, therefore, 
are going to decrease the reliability of the Bulgarian army as a useful force for 
Soviet policymakers; conversely, all actions characterized as stemming from 
postures of weakness and appeasement of Soviet might in the region are going to 
increase their reliability. Hence, if it is believable and predictable in its response, a 
high-profile policy in the region for the NATO alliance system will cast doubt in 
the minds of the members of the Bulgarian army as to the potential success of their 
alliance with the USSR and project a possible threat in the form of a WTO defeat 
resulting from an adventurist policy toward the southern front pursued by the 
USSR. Sucha posture entails only minimal risks in increasing the reliability of the 
Bulgarian army beyond present levels of commitment and could conceivably 
bring far greater benefits than the present low-profile policy pursued by the 
NATO alliance. 

The case of Romania presents United States and NATO planners witha funda- 
mentally different situation. Here, a foreign policy is in operation whose avowed 
aim is to keep the USSR out of Romania at all costs, with the concomitant desire 
to seek parity between NATO and WTO forces in order to minimize Soviet pres- 
sures that could be brought to bear on Romania’s independent policy. Hence the 
Ceausescu regime would not object to any major increase in United States/ NATO 
role and policy in the Eastern Mediterranean region, as long as clear and purpose- 
ful statements in private consultations with the Ceausescu regime make it clear 
well in advance that such positioning is not a threat to the “socialist system” or any 
existing state in the region, but rather a means to maintain the balance of forces in 
the region. 

Romania, however, also faces a continuous crisis of party-elite legitimacy and 
the internal-defensive and offensive reliability of the armed forces are seriously in 
question, especially if a succession crisis should thrust the “nepotocracy” of 
Ceausescu into panic action. Thus, special care must be taken to convince the 
Romanian army of the benefits of Ceausescu’s policies that could accrue to them; 
in short, the external-offensive reliability of the army can best be minimized by 
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increasing its internal-defensive reliability within mutually agreeable limits. For 
example, upgrading the United States military attaché ranks and contacts in 
Bucharest, the institution of joint exchange visits involving a// ranks, the supply of 
selected arms (preferably through third parties such as Egypt and Israel) and the 
offer of clearly defensive weapons or observation systems, such as early warning 
equipment, may be a way of assisting the army to receive once again the symbolic 
prestige that is currently sorely lacking. Such actions would assist in insuring the 
continuation of the relatively independent Romanian foreign policies that are 
certainly in the interest of the United States. 

Finally, Hungary presents a third option. Here, the Hungarian military estab- 
lishment is closely linked to Soviet goals and purposes through both the formal 
alliance systems and the presence of Soviet forces. The army is a reliable instru- 
ment of Soviet forces within the limits described in our earlier chapter and no 
action the United States is likely to take in the Mediterranean region will possibly 
result in the increasing reliability of the Hungarian armed forces. Some actions, 
however, could decrease the reliability of the army, especially its prospective 
participation in warfare on the European continent that is short of a major 
East-West confrontation. These actions encompass all those activities that project 
the United States emerging as victorious from any confrontation with the USSR 
and emphasize the cost that must be born by the losers of such a confrontation. 
Thus, for example, the knowledge of a projected major NATO response in the 
case of Soviet-Hungarian aggression toward Yugoslavia following Tito’s death, 
led to a cautious warning from the Hungarians to the USSR and, ultimately, the 
Hungarian army and political elite would have at least preferred to stay neutral in 
a Soviet-Yugoslav armed conflict. Whether or not the army would have been able 
to extricate itself from engagement is the other side of the coin; given that the Red 
Army is stationed in adequate numbers in Hungary to enforce compliance with 
Soviet dicta, the Hungarian army’s capability to disengage from such projected 
maneuvers is highly unlikely. 

In the absence of incontrovertible evidence, our evaluations of Soviet percep- 
tions of Eastern European reliabilities cannot be based on certainty or clear and 
documentable proof. Perhaps no greater mistake can be made than to hold the 
views that (a) the Soviets consider the East European militaries reliable because 
they trust them and as is shown by the role envisaged for them in Pact doctrine and 
in the role of the national forces in projected East-West conflicts; and (b) that the 
USSR considers these armies unreliable because the Soviets are convinced that 
the East European militaries will attempt to opt out anyway if given a chance to do 
so. Indirect evidence does exist that the truth—the degree to which the USSR 
considers the East European militaries reliable—lies somewhere in between these 
two extremes and that the degree of trust depends on the historical and contempo- 
rary situation of the individual state involved. 

There can be little doubt that the Soviets consider the Bulgarian army the most 
reliable as a partner in the projected joint missions of the two armies in the case of a 
major conflagration: for example, an attack on Greece and Turkey on the 
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southern flank. The close integration of the Bulgarian military officer establish- 
ment with that of the Soviet Union, the unquestioned and largely voluntary 
participation of the Bulgarian army in joint maneuvers, their symbolic participa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia, and their eagerness to please the Soviet Union from whom 
all military blessings flow, are all indications that they are considered reliable as an 
instrument of Soviet power. The Hungarian military, however, is considerably less 
trusted by the USSR than the Bulgarian military; not merely the national senti- 
ment that remains exceedingly anti-Russian or the memories of 1956 render this 
assessment, but also the continuous unwillingness to even discuss a reduction of 
the Soviet forces in Hungary. Naturally, in Hungary, as in other WTO armies of 
the northern tier, the Soviet air-defense commander, has operational control over 
national air defenses and Soviet integration with the general staff and with 
division-level liaison officers is very close and well controlled. In the event of a war, 
the Soviets are likely to be convinced that only if superior Soviet forces are used 
could the Hungarian armed forces be prevented from opting out and the “lightning 
war” concept used by the Soviet planners is intended at least partially to stop the 
drift out of conflict situations. 

From the Soviet perspective, the Soviet army clearly considers the Romanian 
army unreliable; they recognize that only in case of a direct attack on a Warsaw 
Pact country would Romanian forces be used and, even then, because of their 
relatively backward equipment, poor training, and general problems of morale, 
they would be of little use to any operational commander. Precisely because of a 
generally negative impression of Romanian power, the USSR seems relatively 
unconcerned about Romanian reliability and considers the Romanian military 
merely of nuisance value. Due to the nationalism engendered by Ceausescu even 
among the military, however, the USSR has largely been unable (and perhaps 
even to some extent unwilling) to attempt to stir up anti-Ceausescu sentiment 
among the army; such actions, however, in times of severe Soviet strain can be 
expected by the Romanian policy makers. 


Chapter 7. Conclusions: Policy Options Regard- 
ing the Southern Flank 


The question of United States policy toward Eastern Europe has been a 
perplexing one for policy makers in the various administrations that have had to 
deal with the USSR and its client states since 1945. Although between 1945 and 
1956 one could generally claim that the states of the region were satellites of the 
USSR and hence that the United States policies toward the Soviet Union would 
guide Eastern European-United States relations, the Yugoslav deviation in 1948 
and the subsequent riots in East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary 
in 1954 to 1956, made it abundantly clear that American policy must recognize 
and exploit the cleavages that exist between the USSR and its WTO allies if one 
desires to minimize the strength of the Soviet alliance system. 

Nineteen fifty-six and the Hungarian revolution, however, also brought about 
another realization: what Bennett Kovrig calls the “myth of liberation” of the 
Eastern European people from Communist rule will remain only a myth.! Presi- 
dent Johnson’s reaffirmation of the United States policy to continue to abide by 
the Yalta agreement and the later restatement by the much misquoted Sonnenfeldt 
Doctrine—1.e., the recognition of an “organic relationship” between the USSR 
and Eastern Europe—made it obvious to both Soviet and the Eastern European 
leaders that Eastern Europe remains within the sphere of Soviet national interest 
and that the United States intends to continue accepting Soviet hegemony in the 
area. Notwithstanding the Reagan administration’s signals that the Soviet invasion 
of Poland would have major consequences for the USSR, American policy still 
does not envision the possibility that Eastern Europe could conceivably be any- 
thing but within the Soviet sphere of influence. 

Recognizing these limits, however, several policy options can be presented, each 
of which would have different consequences for the region as a whole, for United 
States relations with the USSR, and for the Eastern European Communist states. 
Professor Gati has ably summarized it in his 1980 position paper: 


As a practical matter, U.S. policy towards the several countries of Eastern 
Europe must be defined within the parameters of three major considerations. 
The first is the status of U.S.-Soviet relations; the second is the interest in 
Eastern Europe of America’s West European allies; and the third is the desire of 
the American public, including those of East European heritage, to promote the 
twin goals of independence and a more tolerable life, politically and economi- 
cally, for the people of Eastern Europe. 

Each of these considerations suggests different policy alternatives. 

1. Assuming that U.S.-Soviet relations are primarily competitive in the 1980s, 
American policy toward Eastern Europe should aim at weakening the Soviet 
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hold over the region by vigorously competing for increased Western influence. 
The aim is less to assist the people than to preoccupy the Soviet leadership; for 
the more Moscow is worried about instability in its front yard, the less energy 
and resources it has for making trouble for the West in regions more directly 
vital to American interests. The means available for a competitive U.S. posture 
are: (a) active, pro-Western information programs and (b) expanded economic 
engagement favoring those countries in the region which either oppose certain 
Soviet foreign policies (Yugoslavia, Romania) or significantly differ from Soviet 
domestic patterns (Yugoslavia, perhaps Hungary). 

2. The interest of our West European allies (as perceived by them) calls for a 
low U.S. profile vis-a-vis Eastern Europe. In a word, the U.S. is expected to 
work for stability, perhaps for long-term evolutionary change, on the assump- 
tion that the stability of Europe as a whole is at stake. No West European 
government wants riots or other disturbances in Eastern Europe; all West 
European governments accept the status quo. Thus, in order to strengthen 
Atlantic ties, the U.S. would do well to neglect Eastern Europe: at most, we 
should offer more trade to the more “liberal” Soviet dependencies in the region 
(Hungary, Poland) and make clear our commitment to the survival of non- 
aligned Yugoslavia. 

3. To satisfy domestic political and sentimental or ideological needs in the 
U.S., our primary goal would have to be the advancement of human rights in 
Eastern Europe (and elsewhere). The purpose is less to offend the Russians than 
it is to work toward actual improvements to achieve free travel, free access to 
information, family reunification, and especially to end the imprisonment and 
torture of political prisoners.? 


Let us turn now to the implications of the adoption of the three options toward 
the subject area of our study. The adoption of a competitive strategy toward 
Bulgaria is initially likely to increase Soviet-Bulgarian ties and increase Bulgarian 
dependency on the USSR, primarily in military-political affairs. Some steps that 
could be taken to alleviate such gains that result from this policy for the USSR, 
may include some low-level contacts between Bulgarian and American military 
circles, military exchange visits and a generally favorable and low-key policy 
toward the regime. Of extreme importance would be the establishment of good 
relations with Ludmilla Zhivkova, the heir apparent Minister of Culture, Politburo 
member and daughter of First Secretary Todod Zhivkov, who has good ties with 
the military leadership. While the Soviets would view American approaches with 
caution, if such approaches were made overtly with the avowed aim of “improving 
relations between states with competing and different social systems,” such policy 
is likely to have a high probability for success. 

The competitive policy would have the greatest benefit as far as the increase in 
Romanian independence is concerned. Romanian independence in economic and 
military affairs, in foreign and military policy, must be encouraged, even if the 
United States is forced to underwrite the domestic “nepotocracy” and repression 
of one of the most dictatorial countries in Europe today. Especially important are 
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such measures that aid and assist the military to regain a sense of importance and 
prestige and their conviction to back Ceausescu’s regime to the hilt. Of especially 
great use would be contacts between American military and Romanian military 
leaders, possibly through General Ilie Ceausescu, the President’s brother, who is 
the Director of the Institute of Military History in Bucharest, and a frequent 
visitor in this country. 

The competitive policy of the United States vis-a-vis the USSR would have the 
worst results for Hungary. The liberal regime of Kadar is vulnerable to both 
domestic orthodox alternatives that are more closely in line with Moscow’s own 
policies and to an even greater abject subordination of Hungarian national 
interests to that of Soviet desiderata. The reinstatement and the reassertion of 
American commitment to President Carter’s Directive Number One, that treats 
Eastern European states as separate entities rather than as a complex region, 
would help alleviate such policies, as would the continuation and qualitative 
increase of close economic and cultural ties that have recently developed between 
the United States and Hungary. The danger posed by the “end of detente” 
atmosphere, however, for Hungary is clearly that its room for maneuver will be 
more limited and that in the military sphere greater efforts will be demanded by 
the USSR. 

The adoption of a low-profile of stability and the continued recognition of 
Soviet hegemony in the region will have slightly different consequences for the 
three states under discussion. For Bulgaria such a policy would not bring greater 
integration with the USSR, and would not lessen the Soviet role either. Bulgarian 
reliance on the USSR would continue and the reliability of the Bulgarian army 
would remain at the present high level. Since no hope is offered and no alternative 
to previous policies is presented, one can expect little or no change in Bulgarian- 
Soviet relations and the Soviet Union would be clearly able to continue its 
preparations for military ventures. Bulgaria’s neglect by the USSR would continue 
to press that state toward still closer integration with the USSR; the adamant 
ideological stand of the regime would not be threatened by the current levels of 
contact with the benevolent West. 

Romania would be greatly hurt by the adoption of the “benign neglect” 
approach advocated by the second alternative. Its foreign policy thrives on tension 
between the USSR and the United States; provided, of course, that such tension is 
relatively low level and does not threaten world peace, Romania’s maneuverability 
increases greatly. The benign-neglect approach would force Romania to turn 
more to the USSR in its foreign and economic policies and Ceausescu desires 
anything but long-term evolutionary change and greater liberalization. Although 
the Romanian leadership does hope to increase trade with Western Europe, in the 
economic downturn expected to take place in Western Europe during this decade, 
Romania’s economic position would clearly be weakened by American opting out 
from active assistance to the state. In turn, Ceausescu’s regime could be threatened 
by discontent within the military with further relative decreases in defense spend- 
ing and prestige which would threaten the very foundation of one of the major 
causes of concern for Soviet foreign policy makers. 
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Hungary would benefit most by the adoption of the policy of benign neglect. 
Because it is one of the most liberal states of the region, with a relatively successful 
economy characterized by a market orientation, the Hungarian leadership is most 
clearly bent on the continuation of good relations and increasing stability in 
Eastern Europe. While some pressures do exist in Hungary to adopt a greater 
anti-Romanian or more nationalistic policy concerning the plight of the Magyars 
in Transylvania, even such pressures could easily be dealt with by the regime. In 
terms of the military, no real change, neither greater nor lesser reliance by the 
USSR on the Hungarian forces, can be expected; only in the political realm would 
the adoption of such a policy have consequences of greater freedom of maneuver 
for the political elite. 

Finally, the adoption of the third policy, that of the actual advance of human 
rights, would also have some consequences. In the case of Bulgaria, as in most 
other states in Eastern Europe, the adoption of sucha policy would be regarded as 
intervention in the domestic affairs of one of the most tightly controlled states of 
the region. The security forces and the top level of the political-military leadership 
would close ranks and, while it would be nice to score political and propaganda 
victories by pointing out the dastardly deeds of the regime, the net results would be 
no gain for human rights, but a significant gain for the orthodox leadership of the 
party and—from our perspective—a far greater reliability of the Bulgarian armed 
forces. 

Romania would be affected even more if the adoption of such a policy were to 
take place. Indeed, the adoption of such a policy would push the Romanians far 
closer to the USSR than any other action the USSR could possibly undertake. 
While, quietly and perhaps unofficially, Ceausescu should and could be urged to 
reduce the dictatorial control practiced by him in exchange for “certain” clearly 
delineated, pragmatic benefits desired by him, the open avowal of human-rights- 
oriented policies, the end to the imprisonment and torture practiced by the police, 
would be only—unfortunately for both the minorities and the dissidents in that 
state—counterproductive. 

The greatest beneficiary from the adoption of the third policy could be Hungary, 
a state that has practically no political prisoners,’ and where freedom of travel and 
information have been opened up greatly. Yet, the adoption of sucha policy would 
not result in the lessening of the reliability of the armed forces in external-offensive 
circumstances; such policies would have no effect on the armed forces’ behavior as 
a result of the constraints mentioned above. 

It should also be noted, however, that as far as the average citizen, as distinct 
from the elites, is concerned, the adoption of the most competitive policy tempered 
by reality, is the most likely to be the one that would receive the greatest approval 
from the East European public. A conviction that the United States will reassert 
itself and has the power to back its words by deeds does reinforce any anti-Russian 
sentiment that exists in the region. The worst thing that any administration can do 
is to fail in terms of military power, to suffer defeats such as the failure of the 
United States rescue attempt in Iran, to be forced by the USSR to accept the 
presence of Soviet troops in Afghanistan, for instance, or to be restricted by 
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Colonel Qaddafi’s planes in international air space. Any administration that is 
incapable of backing its policies by military force and any military defeat suffered 
by the United States, increases even popular reliance on the USSR; any demon- 
stration of United States power and consequent Soviet defeat decreases the 
reliability of the population and hence of the conscripts that would be asked to 
fight any major war on the part of the WTO alliance system. 

In short, when surveying the options available two caveats must be maintained: 
(1) in order to maximize American goals one must follow different policies toward 
each of the states with which this study is concerned; and (2) one must accept and, 
indeed, forge a policy toward the region that is marked by the inevitable incoher- 
ence of a regional policy. The most effective policy toward Bulgaria would be that 
of the low-profile—benign-neglect policy, toward Romania the adoption of a 
vigorously competitive policy vis-a-vis the USSR, and toward Hungary a combi- 
nation of the benign neglect cum human rights policy. Conversely, the policy that 
most likely will increase the military reliability of the independent states would be 
the adoption of a pro-human rights stand for Bulgaria and Romania and a 
high-profile competitive stand vis-a-vis the USSR for Hungary. 

If, however, one must form a coherent policy for the southern theater as a 
whole, the most profitable policy would be the adoption of a high-profile policy, 
offering clearly competitive relations with the USSR, keeping in mind, as Profes- 
sor Gati says, that 


(a) for tactical reasons we must temper our competitive posture vis-d-vis 
Moscow in order to satisfy our West European allies, and (b) for domestic-politi- 
cal reasons we must occasionally uphold our commitment to human rights. But 
the main thrust of American policy towards Eastern Europe must still be the 
weakening of our only major adversary in the world, on the assumption that it is 
a strong and secure (rather than a weak and insecure) Soviet Union which 
presents a threat to U.S. interests and security. To compete with Moscow for 
influence in Eastern Europe, where the Soviet Union is most vulnerable, would 
signal our willingness to compete at the place of our choosing, and hence 
American foreign policy would have to be less reactive, more initiative. Such a 
policy is particularly imperative in the 1980s when U.S. power is likely to be 
inadequate to contain Soviet advances in the Third World; hence, putting the 
Soviet Union on the defensive in Eastern Europe should bea primary task of the 
next Administration.‘ 


While it is true that such a policy is likely to push both Bulgaria and Hungary 
somewhat closer to the USSR, the advantages of such a policy for increasing 
Romania’s independence further outweighs the risks of Hungary and Bulgaria 
being even more reliable allies of the USSR. And, given the nature of the 
importance of Romania and a minimal amount of maneuverability—whether 
forced or willingly compliant—of the Bulgarian or Hungarian leadership within 
the alliance, such a policy is likely to bring the greatest benefit to United States 
interests in the region. 
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